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LETTERS 
TO AN ENGLISH LADY AMATEUR. 


BY G. F. WAAGEN. 
i of the King of Prussia, and Professor of the 
Director of the Geltery of - ss 
, Z LEARN with much 


lea- 
sure, Madam, tea 
your communications 
that the taste for Fine 
Art has very much ex- 
tended in every circle 
of English society since 
my visit to England in 
the year 1835. You 
know what an admirer 
I am of the greatness 
of your country—that happy union of loyalty 
and true freedom in its constitution, the ex- 
traordinary development of human powers in 
agriculture, manufactures, and commerce, in- 
spires a sentiment of pride at one’s fellow- 
ship with humanity. To all who are ili 
with other epochs of the history of the human 
race, a8, for instance, in ancient Greece and 
in medieval Italy, the partiality of modern 
moral advancement is obviously striking in 
England, because there we see on the grandest 
scale the progress of our time. When in all 
exterior relations, interests purely material are 
exclusively considered, mental cultivation and 
the study of science prevail; and, on the other 
hand, as Fine Art, the province of the beautiful, 
retires in these times from the outer circum- 
stance of life, there remains very little in- 
ward feeling for it. But since there exist in 
England the first conditions of the growth of 
the Art—free institutions and wealth, with the 
indisputable genius of the nation—by means 
of a general cultivation of Art, and by the utmost 
possible diffusion of perfect works, intellectual 
qualification may be most effectively promoted; 
and by such means that harmony may be at- 
tained which ever signalises the highest point 
of civilisation. With the lively interest you 
feel in works of Art, it may be perhaps more 
acceptable to you that I treat of the exalted 
mission of the Arts (among which I comprehend 
architecture), with respect to the culture of the 
human mind,—this matter which, in its manifold 
relations, has penetrated but too ially into 
general conviction. The end of Fine Art is a 
representation by means of a simpl le 
medium, and according to principles of ara 
and truth, of the life of nature with reference 
to its essential being; and here Art enjoys 
in its operation on the human mind two advan- 
tages denied to Science, and even to Poetry, 
which has lan as a means of expression. 
In the first place, as in architecture, employing 
substantial material,—and in sculpture and in 
painting natural form,—it operates immediately 
upon the sense, with an effect incomparably more 
rapid, powerful, and impressive, than of 
any other means of communication; and again, 
the spiritual signification of these natural forms 
18 at once intelligible to every understanding, 
insomuch that it involves a universality altogether 
unattainable by any other means of 
tion. Thus the effect of literature is 
limited, in consequence of the variety 
Suages ; for instance, the treasures of the French 
and German schools are inaccessible to the 
majority of English people, because communica- 











tion by language, even when that language is 
i su) & preparatory education ; 

and hence to lowest strata of society such 

uneducated 


second is intelligible only to those who are 
acquainted with ancient m In conse- 
quence of that power of effect, as 
of the general owen ce J of the language of 
Art, it was employed by the Greeks and Romans 
as a chief means of educating the lowest classes 
of the people; and also, very early after the 
establishment of Christianity, learned divines 
have acknowledged the importance of Art as a 
means of instruction. This is particularly alluded 

St. Nilus, a pupil of St. Chrysostom, who, 
in 440, comman “that the sanctuaries of 
churches should on every wall be decorated by 
an accomplished artist, with compositions of 
figures ; in order that those who could not read 
might, by the contemplation of the pictures, be 
reminded of the Christian virtues of others who 
have served the true God in the right way, and 
that they should be excited to an estimation .o 
those ro works through which they were 
enabled to exchange eunth for heaven, for to 
them the invisible was more estimable than the 
visible.” This was regarded hout 
the middle ages as instructive to the professor 
of Art, and not only in reference to religion, but 
also extensively to State policy and to private 


life. Since the commencement of the six- 
teenth century, in consequence of the growth 
of the Art of Printing, instruction by that means 


has been. carried to an extent unanticipated, 
and Fine Art has lost a great portion of its 
importance as a vehicle of instruction; but not- 
withstanding this, Art is yet capable of effecting 
great results, a fact which has been shown by a 
noble prince of our own time, Louis Philippe, 
in his judicious foundation of the Museum of 
Versailles. By means of the productions of Van 
der Meulen, Lain David, Gros, Gerard, and 
above all, of Horace Vernet; and again, by the 
circulation throughout France of plates after the 
works of these celebrities, the great events of 
history are communicated to the French nation 
in a general form, and received with a vividness 
of impression which is beyond the power of an 
entire course of historical literature to produce. 
When I enjoyed the honour, three years ago, of 
re this unfortunate prince through a 
portion of this magnificent monument, I could 
not repress a lively expression of my feeling at 
his having thus vindicated for Art in these times 
the ition and consideration which were 
a ed to it in its most flourishing period. 
Something of this kind, although in a less exten- 
sive scale, will also, I observe, to my great satis- 
faction, be effected by the frescoes on the walls 
of the new Houses of Parliament, and what a 
resource does lish history, mediaeval as well 
as modern, offer for such a purpose ! 

By means of the Beautiful, another quality 
with which she endows her creations, Fine Art 
can operate as effectively and extensively in these 
days as in the times of Phidias and lle. 
An intellectual feeling for the Beautiful is deeply 
seated in the human breast, and this in its most 
ordinary limit, according to the grounds above 
stated, cannot be ified by any more pure, 
more noble, or more worthy means, than 
Fine Art. Among nations with whom, and in times 
in which, this desire becomes a general and viva- 
cious sentiment, as among the ancient Greeks, 
and the Italians and the Netherlanders of the 
middle ages, it does not rest until it is fully and 
entirely gratified. As nature adorns the most 
favoured regions of our earth with the greatest 
variety of plants, and gives life to the whole 
with a dete of animal existence, so has Art, 
through the quality of Beauty, glorified in those 
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accessible to every one in so many public places 
—in temples, churches, halls, and council cham- 
bers, afford, even to the meanest individual, 


opportunity of immediate contact with spirits 
who enjoy the highest position in the of 
human in ity; and thus they casks tien, 


f | in one way at least, to appropriate to himself 


that degree of improvement which is attained to 
only by intimate intercourse with the various 
productions of the greatest minds, and by being 
perfectly imbued with their spirit. And here 
the German proverb—* Tell me with whom 
Ly porfectly applicable. ‘The’ higher lawos of 
is y app e. e c 0 
rb ve who, through education and means, com- 
mand the enjoyment of the creations of the 
Pe eed one and musicians, can more readily 
endure the want of the ennobling influence of 
Art. They can, at will, refresh the spirit with 
the verse of Homer, the source of poetry, 
or with Sophocles elevate it to the utmost 
exaltation of passion, or descend into the awful 
— of Dante, or — the ene tee 
0! © mysterious espeare. may 
indulge their impulse in the graceful and inex- 
be, penstaed, by. oer Amy god Seabee 
e 

thought of Githe, not to speak of the world of 
enjoyment offered by such masters as Handel, 
Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven, and innumerable 
other treasures in music and literature. These 
more fortunate classes do not represent to 
peng the entire a on the eon 
of any enjoyment which raises 

mere physical want, and gladden the spirit as 
the immortal part of man. When in the years 
1813 gage en a Prussian volunteer ‘on 
u campaign against France, juen 
pal with the lower classes afforded me 
sufficient opportunity of observing the intellec- 
tual inanity with which they their leisure 
hours. A dull thoughtfulness, a languid con- 
versation, or, at most, cards, were the resource of 


the men, and endless perma arog accom- 
ied by coffee, dis i the women. 
ether the lower classes in England have 
more worthy means of entertainment I do not 
know. Your writers complain, as you know, 
that many national sports and festivals which 
were common in land are now no 
practised. Let it not be urged on this t 
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Reddell, or red chalk, the common drawing 
material, is a clay containing but a small propor. 
tion of the peroxide of iron. 
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twenty miles from 
urn it, and by that means 
sell it for the fast or i 
but that it is -_ ty th ; 
pears evidently e bitterness 
tel for that it is resolved into 
find iron ores employed as a 
Romans under the several names i 
ruddell or red stone, and vitriol or black. 
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benevolent Art-Union might effect another grati- 
ing result, by the of qualified per- 


sons ata suitable rate emolument, to deliver 
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experience ; 
and reflection show, is the only means of afford- | a purplish-red to be of 
ay y oan moral ner i ea 
improvement, o ximating their e 
csi to that of > Staken anndes To the all the yellows ; and a large earthen pot of yellow 
, a8 commanding all the treasures above paint found in one of the chambers of the baths 
alluded to, this were an important result. This of Titus, when submitted to chemical examina- 
ject, as also others relating to Fine Art, I | tion was found to be a mixture of yellow ochre 
have the pleasure of treating in my next | with chalk or carbonate of lime. M. 
letter to you. also analysed seven colours found in a 
Bunun, May 28th, 1849. shop at Pompeii, and two of these proved to be 
exiles of inant 
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ON THE APPLICATIONS OF SCIENCE 
TO THE FINE AND USEFUL ARTS. 
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Venetian red, Light red, Stone ochre, Ro 
ON THE CHEMISTRY OF COLOURS EMPLOYED IN THE ‘ - 
6238 AND MANUPACTURE. ochre, Oxford ochre ; and we may class in 


NO. 711.—TROW. 
Tuenz is no metal which is so uniformly i 
disseminated through nature as iron; in the Venetian and light red are often p 
mineral, vegetable, and animal kingdoms, it is | artificially by calcining the p 
discovered performing the most important | (green vitriol) ; according 
offices ; indeed, recent researches would us | to which the salt is subjected i 
to believe that both in the organi i nic | burning, the colour varies. 
depend more upon some peculiar 
; mic v of the particles, when under the influence 
production of nature which is so | caloric, than on any chemical differen 
» th as SPO ny varieties of colour may be formed 
wants of a civilised community to which | muriate of soda (common salt) 
directly or indirectly minister. At | salt, previously to calcination; the muriate of 
present, however, we have only to deal with the | soda, however, acts merely in effecting a new 
pend pe gy Sealy tpmenped sapere disposition of the atoms of the oxidisi 
coloured surfaces. From a very early peri In the distillation of sulphuric aci 
its native compounds have been employed by | sulphate of iron, there is i 
Upon examination of the most ancient | earthy-looki 
specimens of Art, we discover that the yellows oe 
and browns were produced by ochres. In 
many of the fresco paintings of the earliest 
tombs, scarcely any colours are em- | is employed commonly as a pigmen 
eens Fae em eay bo geedanad by Umber ee ee of iron containing 
Souk aunt 
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s combinations : the reds, browns, and | some oxide of manganese. The 
yellows being all ochres, in most cases such as are said to be obtained in Cyprus, where the 
are found in nature, but in some they have in | colour varies from a yellowish to a blackish 
: a Wigine a on thon | Gn a eee 

ves us some accoun’ i w t ; iron 

preparations, alth: he does not ame 
appear to have been aware their chemical * Pliny’s Natural History, lib. xxxv. 
informs us that there are Phil ‘ical Transactions for 1815. 
colours which serve the purposes 
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separated from thesupernatant liquid, and washed 
with diluted hydro-chlorie acid, and afterwards 
with distilled water; this, when 

moderate heat, forms a 

prussian blue. Antw blue is ——s 
precipitating prussian blue from a of 
iron alum, by which a considerable quantity of 
the earth alumina is carried down at the 
time ; or it may be made by simply mixing dry 
alumina with the pure aot © any required 
tint ; the only use of the being to reduce 
the intensity of the colour. 

In the German blue it appears that an oxide 
of antimony is combined with the iron salt. 
This blue has a very remarkable purple tint. 

There are some other saits of iron which are 
rendered available to the purposes of the artist; 
of these the chromates are of the most im- 
portance, which class of salts will be more pro- 
perly considered when we come to examine the 
valuable ‘class of pigments formed by chromic 
acid in various states of combination. 

Since the permanence of colours is of the 
consequence to one who desires that the visible 
impressions of his genius should speak to future 
ages, it is important to know that all the iron 
salts which we have named are distingui 
their persistence underall ordinary circumstances. 
Although under the agency of strong i 
prussian blue has a tendency to whiten; yet in 
darkness it so rapidly absorbs oxygen that a few 
hours restores it again to its original colour. 
Thus for centuries a series of minute chemical 
changes may go on in the colours of a painting 
without at all disturbing the chromatic harmony 
of the arrangements, upon which so much of its 
beauty depends. 

As a colouring agent in porcelain manufacture, 
iron offers many very superior advantages, and 
it is consequently most extensively employed. 
It affords a great variety of tints, both in the 
various combinations of its own oxides, and in 
their mixtures with those of other metals. Alone, 
it affords a red, a brown, and a violet, and 
— the oxides of cobalt or — wail zine 
it ishes a black, a q jia an ow. 
The colours formed b or cates of iron will 
= however, stand the greatest heats of the 

rnace ; it combines, at v igh temperatures, 
with the flint of the body and thoes becomes a 
colourless silicate of iron. If, however, the 
quantity of the oxide of iron is increased con- 
siderably above the quantity which will combine 
with the silica of the felspar, a reddish brown 
— is obtained called technically brown-lake. 

_ Brongniart gives some v ive direc- 
= a wo the sulphate of iron to form 

e oxides which they employ in the porcelain 
manufactory at Sevres, by “careful attention 
to which they obtain ee of iron, at first 
of an orange-yellow, then red, carmine, lake, and 
lastly, violet. For the preparation of the colours 
to produce the browns, greys, and blacks for 
woe it is best to employ the oxide of iron 
ormed by precipitation from some persalt by 
ammonia, potash, or soda. It is a curious fact, 
which has not been yet sufficiently investigated, 
that although the oxide of iron thus obtained 
gives precisely the same results u chemical 
analysis, it very materially varies in its quality 
of producing certain given colours. This is a 
point of the greatest importance to the potter, 
and experience guides him with tolerable certainty 
hee en ans Sah cm c-cclentifie quection 
it has much interest in connection those 
very remarkable physical conditions of iron, 
which present to us the phenomena of the same 
body exhibiting almost opposi Al- 
though iron is employ: 
colouring some varieties of glass, it does not 
appear that it is often available 
cing a common brown-red glass, for 
the hematite iron ore is generally 
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for produ- 
purpose 
employed ; 


for the purpose of | i 





although sometimes the oxide formed by roast- 
oye ay ye a The protoxide of iron 


ve a pale green, of no great brilliancy 
pa nee Sag eeetg a a ent go 
= at ty Se ree. 
» produced employing a mixture 
oxide of and iron. 

Aventuring, a kind of coloured which 
was formerly manufactured at Venice, and 
adapted by those ingenious Art- 
to numerous ornamental owes its 
peculiar colour to the co of iron an 
copper. It may be stated that this artificial 
preparation,—made to resemble the natural 
roduction, a variety of rock-crystal,—is of a 
fight brown or yellow colour, and it incloses 
i the 


minute of metallic copper, revived fro 
the oxide by the action of phosphoric acid and 
tin and iron salts. Peligot has published the 
following analysis of Venetian Aventurine 
RS rae. - O17 
Potash . 65 
Lime . . . 89 
Soda. . . VS 
Oxideoftin . - 28 
Oxide of lead ; 14 
Oxide of iron : 86 


100.0 


To the dyer and calico-printer the iron salts 
utmost importance, yielding several 
permanent and beautiful colours in addi- 
ion to black. The blacks are essentially tanno- 

of iron ; that is, they are combinations 
tannic acid, two substances which 
change — readily into each other, and iron. 


ever source they are obtained, 
strike a black with iron, (forming, in 


ing hot solutions of the sulphate or acetate of 
iron, and the metallic salt thus combines with 
the vi acid, and forms the required black 
dye. a preparation so important to the 
civilised world, is of the same as the 
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and the co matter:—Wet thoroughly 

a solution of sulphate of iron a piece of clean white 
cotton cloth, and quickly dry it. Cut out in two 
and soak one of these cards in 
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SOCIETY OF ARTS. 


Tue Annual distribution of prizes offered by this 

Institution for the encouragement of Arts and 

Menufactures, took place in the rooms of the 

Rociety et the Adelphi, on June 14. His Royal 

Signe Fees shot Oo ae. 
chair, was supported by, man. 

~ Tue lupe. teeen wen filled 


i the Caspers oF Se meeting, 
alluded more opened to the subjects for whic 
y 


pon namely, one 
for “a good cement to bind together,” which 
was not awarded, because the object had, as yet, 
been unattained; and the other, for “the best 
treatise on the cultivation re pment 

e , then 


‘orests, to enable it to carry out'a'similar pro- 
—about every five years. 


F 
hoe the t would t 
t is governmen' gran 
the epeitantion: and allot o sues np ogee for 
the purpose y of the leading 
had expressed 
their willingness to aid the plan, and it was con- 
templated to aid the first Exposition in 1851. 
following is a list of the principal . prizes 
euanied in tho acslten of Vina Lets on’ tiene: 
factures :— 


To Mr. W. B. Simpson, for his paper 
and efforts to promote the improvement of design 
in connexion with paper-hangings—the gold Isis 


To Messrs. Walters & Son, for the excellence of 
the manufacture exhibited in their damasks, broca- 
telles, tabourets, &c.—the gold Isis medal. 

To Messrs. Jennens & Bettridge, for the selec- 
tion of ornament, and its execution in 1 on the 
i Ay papier maché table—the gold Isis medal. 

o Mr. J. A. Hatfield, for the improved charac- 
exemplified in the 
Oe = Gladiator ”—the Isis medal. 

‘0 Coalbrookdale Iron Company, for the 
iron castings—the gold Isis 


medal. 

To Mr. J. F. , for his ns of print- 
ing on glass with etzmelied Sieur tthe —_ 
silver medal. 

To F. Osler & Co., for their glass manufactures 
—the large silver medal. 

To Messrs. A. Pellatt & Co., for their specimens 
of coloured and cut glass—the silver medal. 

To Mr. J. Hetley, for his ens of flowers 
painted on glass—the silver medal. 

To Mr. W. Potts, for his novel union of metal, 
glass, and , the} silver medal. 

To Mr. J. Tennant, for efforts to promote 
ornamental art in British marbles—the large silver 


To Messrs, Halls, for their Florentine mosaic 
silver medal. 
To Mr. Bailes, - specimens of marquetrie— 
To Mr. John Webb, for his carving in wood of a 
ae Mr. G Cole, for his ; 
'o Mr. G, of ing on 
wend, Selig an hea me 1 magn 
To Messrs. A. Pellatt & Co., for their glass claret 
j silver Isis medal ’ 


'o Mesars. H. B, & J. Richardson for their com- 


bination of cut with Venetian ornament—the 
silver Isis 


To Mr. Leighton, for his specimens of bookbind- 


iho Ms. Louse et his epacinans of weod-carv 
o Mr. , for his " 
, the silver Isis medal. st 
o Mr. F. Field, for. of wood- 


carving: being ‘en amateur—the silver Isis medal 
and 2/. 


To Miss Catherine Marsh, for her series of ori- 


ginal drawings of wild 
Sawer lake ° pes flowers from nature—the 


To Messrs. Garrard, for their in Florentin: 

py ee ond the jon,” and their 
mprove art 

testimonial pro metals—the honorary 


to 
avail themselves of the facilities with which the 
Schools of Design, now established, were begin- 
ning to supply them. 


-_—- @———- 


ART IN THE: PROVINCES. 


NortrincuaM.—Mr. Hammersley 
long and so satisfactorily filled the post of head 
master at’ the School of Design here, ‘has been 
nominated by the Board of Trade in London, to 
the more important ‘and lucrative situation of 
master of the School of Manchester. 

LeEps.—The last report of theGovernment School 

i is before us; but there 
is nothing in it which seems to exhibit these esta- 
blishments in a more favourable light than we have 
been compelled to regard them, generally, from the 
information we are constantly receiving. it apeeare 
that, although the School has been established but 
two years, there is ma due from it of — a 
whileit may reasonably supposed at the ou 
set, expenses must necessarily caverta which are 
not likely to arise again, yet it might naturally. be 
inferred, that those who are interested in its success 
would make some effort to give it a free and a fair 
start. . Yet we find that the.annual subscriptions 
for the past year amount to 15/, 2s. 0d., little more 
than half of what the committee have paid during 
the same time for lighting the Schools with gas. 
The fees paid by the pupils, amount to 88/., and 
the government grants to 115/., altogether less 
than the salaries of = officers ; and wg, Say | 
contingent expense, however necessary, to 
for py be. . We impute no blame either to 

or masters ; are doubtless 
and active in the di 
and desirous of the success of the establishment 
but it is clear that this end will never be 
till their fellow-townsmen are fully im with 
the rete ge — oy ied with 44 
, and that it requires pecuniary 
Pefteea) oid to secure this.’ - The matter is ohe we 
are heartily tired of ; so often and so fruitlessly have 
we told the same tale. « A « 

MANCHESTER.—The exposition of manufactures 
and objects connected with the practical sciences, 
at the Royal Institution, has just closed. . In. the 
manufactured articles of silver, glass, bronze, parian, 
bubl, marquetry, cabinet-work, &c. there was 
ae os ire, and’ much ny a merger im- 
proved taste and ingenuity on the part of our 
artisans, Nor must the fietile goods be overlooked, 
though the specimens were comparatively few, 
especially when it is remembered that’the exhi- 
bition took place in the very centre of their growth. 

The Manchester School of Design was ed 
on the 11th of June; on the evening of which day 
Mr. Hammersley, the newly-appointed head-mas- 
ter, delivered a long address to the friends and 
students of the Institution on the ‘ Social and 
Commercial Influence of Schools of Design.” 

Bristo.t.—The Exhibition ofthe Bristol Academy 
for the promotion of the Fine Arts, was ed at 
the commencement of the es month. cata- 
logue contains a list of 243 pictures; and among 
the contributors whose names are familiar to the 
visitors of our metropolitan galleries, we find those 


of J. Z. Bell, , Bartholomew, Bran- 
white, W. Callow, Cobbett, T. Danby, A. T. 
Derby LA. Fripp, C. Fielding, Hulme, 
Joy, Jutsum, L G. 


ucy, T. F. Marshall, Oliver 

Patien, A R.A., T. M. Richardson, Stark, W. C. 
Smith, ‘Townsend, Vickers, T. A. _Woolncth, &e. 

e 8c chiefly represen anning- 
ton, Curnock, R. H. Essex, Fisher. Hewks. 8. Tat: 
son, Sen. and Jun., 8. C. Jones, W. E. Jones, Park- 
man, Pritchard, Walker, W. West, Wilmot, and 
W.-H. Woods. Some .of the few pictures here 
exhibited have appeared in London, but a consi- 
derable number, and of a good class too, are t 
before the public for the first time. In another 
part of our Journal we have alluded to the posi- 
tion the Academy of Bristol should take in con- 
aon of the noble bequest recently made to it, 
and trust that at no far distant day. it may be 
our pleasing task to record the benefits sealing 
from so timely and liberal a gift. 





energetic | ; 
of their respective duties, 





. THE VERNON GALLERY. 





INTERIOR OF BURGOS CATHEDRAL. 


D. Roberts, R.A. Painter, E. Challis, 7 
Size of the Picture, 2 ft. 11) in. by 2 ft. 4 in, 


ally a castle, built at the com- 
mand of Al IIL, by D Porcelos, in 884 

castle is now in ruins. . en, in process of 
time, Moors receded gradually to the south of 
che sty, et Tee Peer Senienes Tf 
ower position to the plain, so that the street 
which is now the highest was formerly the lowest 
in the place; and the cathedral is now so situated 
that a ee So 
more ; ly transept itself, is partially 
Duried by the dccli eae Mi, wate Se 
the south is clear overlooks entire 
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THE BRITISH INSTITUTION. 








Tue exhibition now open at these rooms consists 
of hundred and forty-four pictures 
of the old masters and of deceased artists (w 
the exception of Turner) of the 
this number the Earl of Yarborough 


been exhibited here before, and some 
had been as well away, 
either of pleasure or profit. 
instant depreciate the kindly motives which prompt 


to be stripped of their 


pA we gratification 
the multitude, or for the probable benefit of the 


the rooms, at the annual exhibition of 
masters, we are often tempted 
end is to be here attained ?” 
of visitors must, that there is 
between the tastes of modern times, 
which called into existence the productions of 
. Here and there we may 
may learn, but the exceptions are far more numer- 
ous than the rule. 

The collection of the Earl of Yarborough con- 
sists principally of the Italian school; of which the 
most important work in size is the ‘ Annunciation,’ 
by GueRcINo, painted in 1629, and 

e possession of the Confraternity of the 
Cross at Reggio ; the peculiar shape of this picture 
renders it somewhat difficult to 
as a whole, yet it is a good example 
of execution and violent contrast of light and shade 
exhibited by this painter in his early years. No. 6, 
‘ The Dead Christ with the Maries,’ by A. CARAccI, 
is a small picture, distinguished by in 
its conception. No. 8, ‘ Landscape with 
by Ciavupg, is a bright and 
more power than we gene 
of this master. No. 18, ‘Scene on the Ice,’ by 
tower rises to the right in strong 
the various groups of figures 
most picturesque 


to ask, “‘ What good 











udge of its merits 
jee he tld 





ly find in the $ 


are arranged with 
a clear mellow atmospheric tone pervades 
really beautiful work. “No. 20 is a noble ‘ Land- 
’ by G. Poussin, in capital 
No. 25, ‘ The Salutation,’ by F. R. 
small picture of the Florentine School, rich in 
colour and painted with extraord . 
No. 31, ‘ Venus and Cupid,’ by Vanper WeERrF, 
exhibits extraordinary finish, but confirming - 
nolds’s criticism that ‘‘ his flesh has the a 
or some other hard substance.” 
‘ The Cireumcision,’ by GAROFALO, though small, 
bears evidence by the expression of the heads, and 
the correctness of the drawing, of what the painter 
learned in the school of 
to two pictures of our own school, No. 38, ‘ The 
Opening of the V va "non we acieted fe 
ming of the Vintage of Macon ;’ 
1803, both by Turner. The contemplation of 
these works makes us regret that the artist should 
ever have left his “ first love,”’ so noble are 
conception, so truthfull 





lle. We now come 





, they 
y yet poetically treated, and 


by TiTran, a rich p: 
its two companions into comparati 
Nos. 48 and 50, ‘The Ratcatcher ’ and 
Shop,’ by Drerricu ; the former of these is 
almost entirely with different tints of 


> latter is strong in colour : both are 
finished, and are good examples of this 
belonged to the German school of the last century 
and successfully imitated several of the Du 
painters. ‘The Marriage of St. Catherine,’ No. 
67, by L. Canacct, is a fine 
coloured, with a vast breadth of 
No. 68, ‘A Sea Piece,’ 
glistens with sunshine ; 
sels is admirable. 
REMBRANDT, affords a 











tes eee ot 
sree pean reeves 
bit of finished 4 coy reemecge 
two is No. 78, ‘A V ” by Wovver- 
to No. 84." Mer Mekie’ by J Mo 
ya’ “y AN STEEN, 
which is low in tone, yet ted un- 
exampled truth. No. 83, ‘The Lion 
nS © inane of the com- 


DAEL, — the best quali’ i. . ter. 
The south room filled pro- 
duction of the Briteh School, many of which are 
familiar to our \ 


THE NATIONAL EXPOSITION AT 
PARIS. 





Ir might very reasonably have been expected that 
the melancholy position which French commerce 
has assumed during the SSS want 
of confidence which has displayed, both by 
rs and manufacturers—a want of con- 
dence, however, which we believe to have been 
much exaggerated—would have seriously af- 
fected the progress of the industrial Arts in the 
country, and, consequently, have rendered the 
Exposition in June smaller, and far less interest- 
ing than usual, An increase in the number of 
exhibitors could have been anticipated by none. 
Yet, in spite of the unpropitious circumstances 
under which the collection has been made, the 
Exposition of the , sang year is one which 
in many respects does infinite credit to the 
taste and perseverance of French manufacturers, 
and which, instead of being hastily made up of 
flimsy and insignificant trifles, contains a pre- 
ponderating share of those solid and substantial 
ager with which we are perhaps too 
ittle apt to _—- poo gel pe The 
followi rt of the num of exponants, 
from the first establishment of this excellent 
scheme for ameliorating the state of manufac- 
tures, showing as it does a littleexpected in- 
crease during the present year, will startle many 
of our readers. 


1. In 1789 . . 110 Exhibitors. 
Sc eet ae. 
ee Seoere, oe 
2 Sas 00 MRO 
te M6 sag inc 
6. ,» 1023. .. 1642 ” 
7 » 1827 . « 1685 . 
Ore, © os ae 8 
9. "1999. |. ot, 
10. ,, 1844. «. . 39600 ” 
11. » 180 . . 04 ” 


We have good reason for being able to confirm 
the Report (which has been dou by many of 


our a that the edifice to 
contain the icultural and decorative 
works exhibited, cost the government 
86,0002. i 


sterling. 

Of what then does the Exposition consist! 
We must ask the patience of our readers till our 
next number, for an accurate, illustrated answer 
to this question. In the meantime we may re- 
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MR, ABRAHAM WIVELL. 
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These attem rud 
up of N 


and Northcote, who wished him 

his attention to the Arts; “for,” 
cote, “success is sure,’ 
having married in 1810, found 
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trial at the Old Bailey. Whilst thus 
fortune to meet Mr. John 
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i bust of 

Shakspeare in the chancel of the church, in 

the — ePainee. — Mr law ——— 
; it was engra . Agar, 

is still ‘allowed 7 Pag the fe awww The 
success engra en 

on his work, ‘An Inquiry into’ the 

History, Authenticity, and C ristics of the 

sera wok ee 

in w wed great 
twenty | thful So 

aix fai engravings | genuine 

and portraits and prints of the immortal 

bard, vings Stratford Monument, 


with engra the 
Roubilliae’s, and the Westminster Abbey statues ; 
yet it failed as a publication. Mr. Wivell’s fearless 
exposures of the various tricks used by picture- 
dealers and others in manufacturing pictures to 


mt 
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feiss g 
dee GH 
Ae 
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| 


to comparative povert 
After the failure of the 5 : its, his 
uncle, Abram Wivell, of Camden Town, died an 


left him the house in which he lived, his household 
furniture, and an annuity of 100/. per annum for 
the remainder of his life Am the plates sold 
to pay ane Se es re loss, were 
the leading actors of the ~ oN e 





to 
ed 
by his patent one now in use. In 1829 he gave lec- 
y mai anty a Sacietes wie sn and 
y a meeting was held in 
| Lawson's Rooms, Gower Street, where a chairman, 


committee, &c., were inted, ae nucleus 
of the present ‘‘ Royal ty for the Protection of 
Life in 1836, Mr. Wivell 


from Fire,”’ established 
was made 
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P care of 
the family devolves upon his eldest son, Abraham 
Wivell, who, although a very young man, is already 
a most promising artist. 


THE COUNTESS OF BLESSINGTON. 


extravagance or even tlessness ; her income 
was derived from Ireland, but for the last three or 
four years ony aunts ees of it was paid; 
the uence was that her affairs became 


strenuous advocate of ‘oo and virtue. The 
most popular of her productions was her ‘‘ Conver- 
sations with Lord cl ak in 
the New Monthly Magazine, then edited by 8. C, 
Hall, Esq., at whose suggestion they were written. 
The works which more immediately connect this 
lady with Art, are ‘ The Keepaske,” and the 
‘ Book of ean HA of which 

‘or some seven or eight years 

Those who were eecdinsed with Lady Blessing- 
ton bear testimony to the generosity of her disposi- 
tion and the kindness of her heart: no one ever 
manifested more ready zeal to serve a friend ; upon 
no one could more thorough reliance be placed for 
services wherever services were required, by those 
who could advance any—even a slight—claim to 
them. a oa large ely mong Am: — 

ing loveliness of person an 
mes = wit. Circumstances connected with the 
earlier years of her life (to which it is needless to 
refer) “told” against her through the whole of 
her career ; but we entirely believe that the Nature 
which gave her beauty, gave her also those desires 
to be good which constitute true virtue. Those 
who lightly of this accomplished woman, 
might have better means to do her justice if they 
a ees —_ es 
uoted of her generous y, ready 
iiberal aid, and her pe _— sustenance when- 
pene enya to be helped, or a virtuous 
principle was to be promulgated. 
The fee we desire to convey to our readers 
has been so finely expressed in the columns of the 
Literary Gazette, that we extract a full of 
eloquence :—‘‘ That few of the great 

uman fatalities which have through long years 
tried our spirits by their unexpected occurrence, 
and the emotions they excited, have been attended 


pangs 

lamentable close to the life of One possessed of the 
richest gifts of nature, and endowed with endearing 
ualities of no ordinary standard. Let those who 
ink they are entitled to do so, cast the first stone 
at what may have been the real or imputed errors 
of Lady end but there are many besides 
ourselves who knew and could appreciate the 
genuine warmth and goodness of her heart, her 








alacri i 
stood in need of , her devotedness to 
vcs of sonnei td nh her got 
manners and amiable disposition, her tt con- 
versation, her li attainments, the charm she 

cen malamea scenes 
attractions of her character, and they will bear 
(lle all meeetal belee tae neaitaattnatae. of 0. being 
be esteemed and loved far above the oman tas 
her asx mast, worthy 2o that cox. io of the admise- 
tion gratitude of Mankind. A thousand intel- 
ay se wey ure associated in our mind 
with the dead we remember so full of youth, 
and gaiety, and loveliness; And all this sunshine 
is darkened in a moment. Is it the doom of literary 
pursuits that they must end mournfully?” 

MR. THOMAS WRIGHT. 


bf ahve gonstod pasussinune Rina oth eemaar 
e 
in the various modes of pencil drawing, water- 
such variety of talent, his name not have 
been more familiar to the public is ac- 
counted for by a long residence—one of not less 
than fifteen or sixteen years—in Russia; whither 
he went in the first instance to arrange the testa- 
mentary affairs of his brother-in-law, the late Mr 
Seaton sche wanted Oy the: Tnaperial femly 
was pa’ 
many of whom sat to him for their likenesses, as 
did also many of the public characters and literary 
these por- 


the tion in 

in our da: is fied by Rose, Newton, and Thorburn 
that is, at the i) 
ea rirt 

don, in the year 1775 
ticeship, as an engraver, 
afterwards 
The first plates to which his 
pects oo 
engraved a 
grims,”’ which 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE ARUNDEL SOCIETY. 
To the Editor of the Art-Journal. 


to the and of the Arundel 
raise i Purp is they] 
now reached a certain of and 


ee ae ee ae iy _ 
alread: will, it may soon 
are required to carry out purposes with any 
efficiency. That these pane will be faithfully 
and clearly kept in view, constitution of the 
Council gives a fair promise. however 
that the object is to act upon public taste, and to 
give it a somewhat new discre- 
tionary power must be allowed for a time to this 
Council as a preliminary necessity, Without some 
such concentration its very first steps will be infirm. 
With regard to the results that may be ex- 
a from a well and numerous 
iety of this kind, it w be difficult to over- 
state their importance, as much that is imper- 
fect in England in the matter of Art in general, 
and that of Painting in particular, can only be 
mended by some such powerful agency as this will 
robably soon become. Liver since the times of 
ir Joshua Reynolds, the 
English school of painting, both artists and con- 
noisseurs have shown a a with 
its progress, though at different times it pro- 
duced great works. The evil has been attributed 
to different and opposite causes, but the true one, 
I apprehend, has not been named them. 
At one time it was the Royal Academy, which, by 
its jealous constitution, repressed the aspirations 
of the young artist ; at another, the English preju- 
dice which put obstacles in the way of the student 
of anatomy. Then our houses are too small for 
large pictures, which we scarcely admit in our 
churches, and the public buildings are very unfit 
receptacles of works of Art. Much of this is, or 
rather was—true! but now the Royal Academy 
opened its willing arms to the young painters, who 
gave evidence of their ability in painting, 
a involves Ay « powers, that 3 of our 
older painters the opportuni ing. 
Now, too, the study of anatomy eect Ch eaaily 
pursued in England as anywhere else; the “ Vision 
of Ezekiel” is still one of the pictures in 
the world, though it covers little more than a foot 
me of . Moreover, we have a National 
allery, and it is not conceivable that we should 
not before long have one more worthy of the 
this contains: while the New Houses 
of Parliament will soon be both a Pinacotheca 
and a Glyptotheca; but the loudest 
reiterated complaint as an ex 
our confined taste, for what are called wi 
-_ sort of candour “ i pictures,” i 
e patronage bestowed u painters is 
and frsufficiont. = 
This is not a fit o ity 
great question, how far artists 
be mutually benefited by a 
fied intercourse; whether, 
sion of artists, as such, from 
ought not to be considered 
scanty . it is 
money en is not spent 
tures ; and it is peed 
epochs of Grecian Art, and 
time to Raphael’s, probably 
found its way into the 
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merely as a creditable way of 
pendence, the purchaser of pictures 





LESSONS ON ART.* 


Tue substantial purpose of this work declares itself 
in the first page, but we have been at some pains 
to examine the method by which it anes» 
realise the great desideratum, an amelioration in 
the method of communicating a practical know- 
oan oat. We may during a life-time read the 
sublimated essays of rists, without being em- 
powered to analyse i i 





ES 


it is, in truth, a second sight of the circle of 

nature. The work before us is the production of a 
master of European reputation, who seems to feel 
acutely the absence of a more extended intelligence 
in matters of Art. His view of the remedy which 
may be efficaciously employed for the cultivation 
of good taste, is, we believe, the only just one—that 
for which we have ever contended—that 


es by meth: y 
crenddptod to the comprehension of youthfal mind 
and powers.” 
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Isola Pescatore, a 
nm Of these two last lessons “ the intention 
Mr. Ls narey 3 “to exercise the pupil in 
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oe at Puzzano— 
“ An Old Bridge at Launceston 
on the Lahn,” 
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ART IN CONTINENTAL STATES. 


GERMANY.—Mvnicu.—I do not know what 
mee, has made in England 
years. Formerly it appeared to 
esteemed as in Vinsee, where it 
bee Urea S oauenee See mee the price of a 
daguerreotype ‘ ere were two great 
to the propagation of this admirable 
invention—the lie glitter of the ber ew of 
typed portraits, and the want of artistical concep- 
and harmonious execution. These two impe- 
Seen, has bein: toad by tha tpeltion f 
e a on of paper 
of saves — Ms now, however, these 
experiments have always been unsuccessful, except- 
perhaps those made by Liicherer, in Munich, 
¥ te ¢ portraits appear without 
any defect. are executed with a fine artistical 
taste, and with due observation of the character of 
the person whose portrait ig to be taken. But the 
importance of invention for the Industrial 
Arts is perhaps more significant. _ Lécherer copies 
with the greatest facility and accuracy all sorts of 
engravings, woodcuts, oat “Hy &c., and even 
designs in crayon and pencil. e original, united 
with a prepared leaf of paper, is pressed under a 
glass-plate and exposed to the light of the sun for 
a short time. In this way you get a trie, but nega- 
tive, of the inal on the prepared paper, 
all the — white for nang his Be ative 
copy serves an original plate, from which you 
receive positive copies as many as you please. 

We have to bewail the loss of Professor Samuel 
Amsler, one of the most celebrated engravers of 
Germany. He was born 1794, in Sohingnach, in 
Switzerland, and a pupil of Zess, at Munich. 
In 1816 he arrived in Rome, and formed friend- 
ships with Overbeck, Cornelius, Thorvaldsen, 
and the other heads of the new school, of which 
he became a member. Accuracy and character 
in the lineaments, simplicity in the execution, 
after the classical examples of Mare Antonio 
and Albert Durer, were the principles he fol- 
lowed in contradiction to the pictorial and effec- 
tual, but in form and expression, negligent engrav- 
ae = the niodern Italian, French, and English 
sc . In this manner, in conjunction with his 
friend Barth, he engraved the great frontispiece of 
the “‘ Nibelungen”’ of Cornelius, and the “ Alex- 
anderzug”’ orvaldsen. In 1829 Amsler became 
Professor of Engraving in the Royal Academy in 
M , where Cornelius, Schnorr, Hess, and 
others of his friends were already in activity. 
Besides different small works he executed in Mu- 
nich, he engraved Raffaelle’s ‘“‘Entombment of 
Jesus Ch "in the Borghese Gallery of Rome; 
“‘ The Holy Family,” and “ The Madonna Tempi,” 

the same master, both conserved in the Pinaco- 
eca. His last work was an engraving of the 
at painting of Ovérbeck, in Frankfort, “ The 

Jnion between Religion and the Fine Arts,” the 
comp of which coincides nearly with that of 
his life. He died on the 19th of May. He was 
not only an excellent artist, and an estimable 
character, kind, modest, and very good-natured, 
but also an admirable instructor of his Art, who 
taught a number of pupils, now celebrated en- 
grevers ; as Merz, who engraved’ “The Last 

udgment ” of Cornelius, and is ‘now occupied 
with “ The of Jerusalem ” by Kaul- 
bach ; Gonzenbach, the author of different engrayv- 

after Kaulbach, Schleich, &c. 
gk aed we have seen a pi 


which puts one in mind of past times, so extra- 
ordinerliy favouratie for thi’ Fine Arts, It isa 
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— expressive, and the 


Dei 


quail 
hands 


serious study of the Italian 
see the heavens opened with 
and his angels, who strew manna 
fly. Moses is standing 
in iving; about hi 
groups of Israelites in attitudes o 
eal the manna, 

roasting the quails. Schubert was a 
Rome and Venice, and’ his colours give 
+) oe —s— 
Perhaps you may have seen an en w 
hiss, conveini he frescoes of Raffaelic in the 
Farnesina, the published copy of those beauti- 
ful and celebrated compositions. 

ine whose inventions % com- 

sitions for the-porcelain manufactory I men- 
Moned oti a former occasion, has exhibited a new 
work, a age petetel in, ri 
rated with architectural ornaments in the gothic 
style, and with paintings and arabesques. F. 


—p—— 


PICTURE SALES. 


Tue collection of pictures, chiefly of the Italian 
school, formed by Mr. W. Coningham, so well 
known in the circles of Art, was sold by Messrs. 
Christie & Manson ‘on the 9th of June. Many of 
these works have on former occasions a in 
the same rooms, when offered for sale from other 
collections; but the prices realised at the present 
time, though not great in some instances, prove 
they have not become deteriorated in value, nor 
are less sought after than in times past. The most 
important picture in the collection was the ‘ Holy 
Family,’ by Sebastian del Piombo, formerly be- 
longing to the late Sir T. Baring, and sold by his 
executors in these rooms for 900 guineas; on the 
present occasion it fetched 1890/., being bought 
again by one of the same family; ‘The Infant 
Christ in the lap of the Virgin,’ a large pic- 
ture, by Carlo Creveli, formerly in Mr. Otley’s 
collection, realised 9662.; ‘ Christ ing on 
the Mount of Olives,’ by Raffaelle,’ 7877. 10s. ; 
‘The Death of Procris,’ by P.: Veronese; 5252. ; 
— praying = b> ah gall of wy by A. 

antegna, from the Fesc ery, guineas ; 
* Tarquinius and Lucretia,’ by "Pitian, 520 ge. 
Rembrandt's noble ‘ Portrait of the Dutch Sur- 

» Martin Looten,’ sold for 730 gs. ; ‘ Portrait of 

incento Anastasi,’ by the Spanish painter, known 
as ‘Tl Greco,”” was knocked down for 1151. 10s. ; 
‘ The History of the Creation of Man and Woman,’ 
described in the catalogue as the work of M. Alber- 
tinelli,» brought 189/.; ‘A Shepherd Piping,’ 
ascribed to Murillo, but of which there is a doubt, 
sold for 152/. 10s. ; a small picture by J. Van Eyck, 
‘ St. Jerome in his Study,’ recently in the late Sir 
T. Baring’s collection, 155 gs.; the cartoon of 
‘The Virgin and: Child,’ attributed to Raffaelle, 
270 gs. ; ‘ The Circumcision of Christ in the Tem- 

e,’ by Garofolo, 2607. : 
sere A Judgment 4 ae 4 

en’s Offering,’ ra Fili 
‘A Landscape,’ vy Noein .$ 
ture of ‘The Circumcision,’’ by L. M 

-; ‘The Virgin and Child,’ by Gio. 


ie’s ‘ ing the Will,’ made for the engraver, 
with Wilkie’s touches, sold for 25 gs.. There was 
a considerable number of other pictures, which 
brought sums varying from 15 guineas to 100 
eas 


guineas. 
On the 15th and 16th of the month the pictures 
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THE VERNON GALLERY. 
DUTCH BOATS IN A UALM. 


E. W. Cooke, Painter. 'T. Jeavons, Engraver. 
Size of the Picture 2 ft. 3 in. by 1 ft. 4} im, 


Tue peculiarly picturesque build of Dutch boats 
renders y roy h ser favourites with our marine 


are, when 
com with the trim] 
Race rougpr ene for it is ii that the ship- 
builders of Holland have made but little alteration 
in the forms of their ships since the days of Van 
Tromp and Opdam. But the rounded head and 
—— = brown —— yey Ap age 
i ; with now and then a 
rod stripe to relieve the meonetony of tat, are oll 
of valuable assistance to i 


painters, clumsy and ill-shapen as 
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My pgar Harry,—You desire to have some 
account of my life and adventures, but if you 
expect, in the few every-day circumstances I am 
about to lay before you, to find materials for a 
startling romance or a melo-dramatic entertain- 
ment, I forewarn you of a grievous disappoint- 
ment. 

My father, the celebrated, and I am proud to 
say, wherever known, the much esteemed little 
Knight, the comedian, married a Miss Clews, of 
Stafford, to which circumstance may be traced 
the birth of your humble servant, in the year 
1803. The town of Stafford, so justly famous 
as the chief shoe-mart in the United Kingdom, 
may thus claim all the honour of being my 
birthplace; and I may, in nursery phrase, be 
said to have been found under a Boot tree, 


instead of the more genteel currant or rry: 
My father's rising fortunes bri him to 
“the London boards,” I was removed from the 


uninspiring atmosphere of the tan-pit, to the 
more ambition-stirring influence of the metro- 
politan fog; and, for still further development, 
was trained at a classical and commercial aca- 
demy, previous to entering a busy life. Here 
occurred a difficulty—“ can we do with 
that boy?” was the anxious query of my parents, 
with the usual and very flattering addition that 
“he exhibits no talent for any i pur- 
suit.” However, this state of anxiety was soon 
put an end to, by “a very advantageous open- 
ing” in the house of a West India merchant, 
who, requiring the assistance of a junior clerk, 
and my qualifications being considered equal to 





that high station, I was duly appointed to a desk 
in Mark Lane, having to ascend the perilous 
height of an office stool, where invoices and bills 
of sale became my daily care and occupation. 

Still my ambitious soul had te aspi 
and day by day I made a reverential bow to the 
Mansion House, with certain Whittingtonian 
whisperings, that the mayoral robes were destined 
some day to add grace to the honoured person 
of the then but humble clerk. 

This career, however, was doomed to 
an abrupt termination. The high stool, the desk 
and gloomy office, the good ship Nereid, the 
docks, the custom-house, even the Lord Mayor's 
stage-coach, all vanished before the ruthless 
invader—bankruptcy. The sheriff's officers took 
an inventory of the effects, while I took leave of 
all my cherished ho returning to my home, 
comforted by my friends with the assurance 
that my fortune had suffered shipwreck. 

A heavy and a profitless year rolled on in 
expectation of some other “ advantageous open- 
ing,” but none appearing, out of sheer idleness, 
I took to drawing, to the great amusement of the 
family ; for all ‘having a turn that way, were 
rather severe critics upon my poor efforts. This 
uncertain state of things went on until my ardour 
was on the point of giving weg ; but one evening, 
being left at home solus, I determined on making 
one effort more, and so opening a large illus- 
trated Bible, I made a co’ ee ee 
Eli, and placing my production on the su 
table, aah to not daring to face the lry 
of my merry judges. Next morning when 

















arose, my brothers were silent as to my effort, 
but that might proceed from forgetfulness. 
descended to the breakfast room, where, to my 
astonishment, I found my head of Eli transfixed 
with a pin over the chimney piece ; but perhaps 
it was only so placed to add a piquant zest to 
the morning meal. At length my father, the 
arbiter of my fate, issued from his dormitory, 
and looking at the head of Eli, and then at mine, 
said, “ Upon my word, John, there is some pro- 
mise in this.” The oracle had spoken—raillery 
ceased—from that moment I was an artist. 

I applied to the large Bible with renewed 
energy. I turned Adam and Eve out of Para- 
| dise; I slew Abel over and over again; and at 
| length I made a Deluge, until my father seeing 
| that my thoughts were decidedly turned in that 
direction, and being himself a practical lover of 
the Fine Arts, placed me for six months with 
Mr. Henry Sass to correct my outline, and for 
another six months with Mr. George Clint to 
improve my colour. Thus I was once more 
afloat, with the flag of ambition flying mast-high— 
now ing my bow to Somerset House—the 
honoured home of the Royal Academy ; having 
settled in my own mind that the door to fame 
was one day to be opened at my touch, and that 
then I should have nothing to do but to walk 
in and take my place. 

_ With these high aspirations I went most assi- 
duously to work, being helped forward by the 
encouragement of a kind father; but I shortly 
had to suffer another shipwreck in his untimely 
death, which at once deprived me of my patron 
and my resources. Thus, before I was fairly 
out of leading strings, I had to commence the 
great battle of life, and a hard up-hill fight I 
have found it. Want of means, and want of 
food, though severely felt, drove me to increased 
exertions; and since no portrait-sitters would 
come to my studio, I determined on trying 
subject-pieces,—but deprived of means, how was 
I to obtain models! I resolved on being my 
own “ models,” and was by turns a sailor, an 
old woman, a butcher boy, &c. &c., until two 
pictures were thus finished ; and my credit being 
for a pair of frames, I sent them to the 
itish Institution, where, to my no small pride 
and exultation, they were both sold on the day 
of opening ; but that which was far more gratify- 
ing was the praise so liberally bestowed on my 
works Stanfield, Collins, and a host of other 
names of high repute. 

From that time forth I took my station in 
the ranks of “ promising young men.” How far 
that promise has been realised I fear to think of, 
but my ambitious have at all events been 
fulfilled by my admission to that body, whose 
great names had always stood as a beacon to my 
efforts—the association with whom has been my 
hi reward. 

was elected an Associate of the Royal Aca 
demy in the year 1836, and an Academician in 
1844; and before the term of my two years’ 
service as member of council had expired, was 

inted to the Secretaryship. 
_ oo the progress of these various trials I 
took unto myself a wife, the daughter of an 
eminent solicitor. As you know her, I need not 
enter into those encomiums, which, after all, 
would but ill express my sense of her worth ; 
suffice it to say, that I have never had cause to 
repent uniting my fate to one, who has always 
been a cheerful participator in all my troubles, a 
wise councillor in all my difficulties, and one 
who, by her affection and encouragement, has 
been the main-spring to the attainment of all 
my ambitious aspirations. Wishing you as good 
fortune in your projected ge. 

I am, my dear Harry, yours, &c., 
Joun P. Kyioenr. 


[We may be permitted to add two or three lines 
to this brief but interesting er my ate gH no 
member of his honourable profession is more highly 
esteemed by his brethren than Mr. Knight; he 
oe Ty Fae <— ee 
talent ustry, acq popu- 
larity, not only as a portrait-painter but in uc- 
tions of a c ; as the special organ of 

Royal Academy his duties may be often irk- 
some and em , but we are assured that 
he invariably discha them with urbanity and 


integrity —Ep. A. J. 
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PASSAGES FROM THE POETS. 


Drawn by PF. W. Hulme Engraved by T Williams. 


THE WILLOWY BROOK. 


“ A willowy brook that turns a mill.” 
Woppsworta. 











PASSAGES FROM THE POETS. 








Drawn by J. Gilbert. 


THE SILK MERCER. 


“ Nor deems he wiser him, who gives his noon 





Engraved by G. P. Nicholls. 


To Miss, the mercer’s plague, from shop to shop 


Wandering, and littering with unfolded silks 
The polish'd counter, and approving none, 
Or promising with smiles to call again.” 


Cowper, Winter Walk at Noon. 











Tury who, like ourselves, are accustomed to | 
mark the rise and progress of artists, must often 
feel with what slender materials a biographer is 
necessitated to put forth the story of a life. 
Unobtrusively, yetanxiously—through long years 
of patient endurance, self-denial, mortification, 
and laborious exertion, the artist toils; and 
when at length he has gained the eye of the 
public, has made his name familiar to them, 
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freely lent me what I wanted, and received it 

in at my Own convenience. I speak of my 
obligation to Mr. Carpenter with much pleasure; 
it is his due.” Another liberal patron of Mr. 
Pyne’s was Mr. Rought, the picture-dealer, in 
Regent Street. Of him we are told,—“ to the 
fine taste, integrity, and enterprise of this gen- 
tleman and friend, I am indebted for more than 
half of the success I have met with since my 





and some record of his life is demanded as a 


matter of interest, the most that can frequently | 


be said may be told in a few words,—yet these, 
not in thespirit of the laconic epistle of the Roman 
conqueror,—“ Venit, vidit, vicit,"—but that the 
victory had been won only by weariness and 
watching—a long and hard battle with an oppo- 


sing world. 
“'Tis an old song, and often sung.” 

J. B. Pyne, one of our most distinguished 
landscape-painters, though unadorned with aca- 
demical honours, was born in Bristol on the 5th 
of December, 1800. At an early age he ex- 


hibited an unquestionable taste, and a decided | 


inclination, for the Fine Arts; but his father, 
either unable to comprehend the value of the 
gift which nature had given to his son, or un- 
willing to foster it, engaged him to a solicitor, at 
whose desk he was chained till he had reached 
his twenty-first year. On the ve 

on which his term expired, ant be had become 
his own master, the pen was exchanged for the 
pencil, and he devoted himself heart and soul to 
the profession for which he had so long panted. 
Several years were thus passed in Bristol, paint- 
ing, teaching, and repairing old pictures ; about 
1835 Mr. Pyne came to London, where he re- 
mained a year without attempting to effect the 
sale of a single picture. He then received an 
introduction to Mr. Carpenter, of Old Bond 
Street, a gentleman whose taste in Art, and 
whose patronage of British artists we have before 
had the pleasure of commending. “Mr. Car- 
penter,” to use Mr. Pyne’s own words to us, 
“immediately became my patron, bought my 
first pictur@gave me excellent advice, cautioned 
me against money-lenders, and told me to apply 
to him when in any emergency. He never 
bought a painting of me at a low price when I 
went to him for pecuniary assistance, but always 


(The i 
Fy i ill | ving on wood is from the portrait painted by 


day, however, | 


residence in London.”® 

A year or two after Mr. Pyne’s arrival in the 
metropolis he began to exhibit at the Royal 
| Academy; but about ten years since he joined 
| the Society of British Artists, in Suffolk Street, 
(of which institution he is now Vice-president,) 
and to this circumstance Mr. Pyne attributes 
nearly all the private patronage he possesses, in 
consequence of his power to place his pictures 
where they may be fairly seen. 

In 1846 he visited Italy, Switzerland, Bavaria, 
&c., returning with his portfolio enriched with 
numerous sketches, from which he has exhibited 
several admirable pictures. 

With the exception of Turner, no living lands- 
| cape-painter sees nature, and depicts it too, 
| under such a glorious “flood of light ;” so bril- 
| liant is its effulgence as to leave little space for 
| shadow in his compositions, except here and 
| there in the foreground, where a few figures are 
introduced ; or a clump of bushes, or a rugged 
bank, intercept the daylight. Yet there is no 
extravagance of colour, nor slightness of manner; 
every portion of his work is brought forward 
| boldly and forcibly, and is combined into one 
| “harmonious whole.” When time shall have 
| softened down, as it has in his earlier pictures, 
| the apparent rawness of their tints, they will 
| possess a value few other modern landscapes will 
| ever attain. 

Mr. Pyne is at present engaged upon a series 
| of large pictures of the English Lakes, intended 
for publication ; subjects for which his pencil 
is pre-eminently adapted. 








* It affords us no little gratification to hear an artist 
thus s S fo gaa & Be Wahz we never doubted 
that re were liberal and honourable men among the 
dealers. Unfortunately, they are the exception and not 
the rule; but while we shall continue, as we ever have 
done, to expose the es who thrive upon the bodies 

and the brains of the friendless artist, we shall always 
feel pleasure in recording the good deeds of those we 
know how to estimate talent aright—to foster and en- 
courage it. 








THE AMERICAN ART-U NION. 


We, on this side of the Atlantic, are accus 

to think that our brethren of America are a 
absorbed in money-getting and matters of a purely 
| gyneg or national interest, as to leave them 
ittle or no inclination and opportunity to attend 
to subjects of a less exciting but more intellectual 
character. We are greatly mistaker ; amid the 
most e g Occupations, and in spite of the 
mercantile > which within the last two or 
three years affected them, equally perhaps 
with ourselves, Art is making sure way with then, 
while the love of Art, and the desire to foster the 
rising talent of the country, is shown in the rapid 
strides made by the American Art-Union. The 
last Report of this Society, with some of the 
engravings issued by it, has been courteously for- 
warded tous. The former almost puts us to the 
blush when comparing the amount of subscriptions 
with that of our own institution, while the latter 
are not so far behind those we have circulated, as 
the character and standing of the respective schools 
of Art might warrant us in expecting. 

The American Art-Union was established in 
1839, when the number of subscribers was 814. 
In 1848 the list had increased to 16,475; the 
amount of the subscriptions being 85,134 dollars, 
or 18,4457. 14s, sterling, a sum considerably larger 
than, we believe, was ever collected in Great 
Britain and her dependencies for a similar p - 
Is not this matter for serious auuiiendion Menke 
where these societies are dwindliag away, and 
have already lost much of the prestige which was 
attached to them? It may however be argued, 
and with some truth, that we have several Art- 
Union Societies scattered over the country, and 
that the aggregate of these would overbalance the 
solitary institution of New York ; still, allowing this, 
it is quite clear we shall ultimately be left behind 
in the race, and to our shame it will be chronicled. 

The commi of the American Art-Union, it 
appears, purchase themselves the pictures intended 
for distribution. These purchases are made at 
various times during the year from artists who 
submit them for approbation ; they are then hung 
up in the rooms of the society for public exhibition 
till the day for distributing arrives. At present 
there are | pictures on view for the subscribers 
of 1849, besides others which we imagine have not 
yet been purchased for this pu , and some of 
which we should think are not intended for it, as 
we recognise the names of English artists pee 
them, Morton, Peel, M. Claxton, 8. eo ae ; an 
the object of the society is very properly to encou- 
rage pot ol Art only. At the last drawing 479 

ictures and 450 m were distributed by lot. 
In addition to works of Art of these respective 
classes, preparations are making for an issue of 
bronze statuettes, after the plan of our own society, 
but which has not hitherto been attempted in 
America, from the difficulty in obtaining proper 
workmen. This obstacle has now been removed by 
the arrival from Europe of several persons competent 
to undertake this kind of work. A set of outline 
engravings will at the same time be published. 
With regard to the engravings published by the 
Society during the past three or four years, while 
they must not be considered as rivalling those of our 
school, they are creditable to a country where Art is 
still in its infancy. “‘ Sparking,” or as we should call 
it “ Courting,” by F. W. Edmonds, en ved b 
A. Jones, is well composed, and effectively, thoug 
somewhat coarsely, engraved, ‘‘A x x painted 
by T. Huntington, engraved by J. W. Castilear, 
is altogether better, both in ry oe and veiamnes® 
of execution ; it is a half-length figure, nae = 
“Sir Walter Raleigh parting with 7 os 
painted by E. Leutze, engraved by C. the 
far more ambitious performance than either o 
others: we have here a composition that evidences 
mind and study, which, if carried out in the execu 
tion, would have produced a highly nrg 4 
work. ‘‘ Youth,” e ving by J. a 
the picture by T. Cole, for the members of the pre- 
sent year, is not yet finished. * 

We have spoken in qualified te we 4 
formances, because in justice we could not do : : 
wise, Theartistsof Americahave yetmuch eeyer ; 
but we believe them to be following oom ee 
in pursuit of their object, and most ote ae 
weloemae them and their supporters 4s divide 
zens of a Republic which no sea can Givi’; 
where one language, that of intellect, is un! "Art- 

i in the 
spoken. We feel deeply in ide of the 
progress of our brethren on the other si te 
Atlantic. Our Journal circulates very ¢*' “— 
through the States (certainl — ont 
three thousand), and it will eq’ r y po seen 
sure and our interest to devote some of our ‘os may 
occasionally to reports of such val interest. 
be justly considered to possess general In 
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THE WORKS OF THORVALDSEN. 





SECOND NOTICE. 


mtinuation of this article, it is necessary to 
dwell particularly on Thorvaldsen’s works in his 


native city, for he has immortalised Copenhagen 
in the world of Art ; it is the Northern Mecca of | 
every true devotee. The Church of Our Lady is | 


the monwmentum exactum which gives a substan- 
tiality to the fame of Thorvaldsen ; no i 


ilgrim 
can enter this sanctuary without feeling himself 
in the presence of an exalted spirit. The orna- | 
mentation of the church is a design not only 


well worthy of its author, but its felicitous com- 
bination of narrative carries us back to Athens 


and Argos, to Calamis and Pythagoras. In 
Christian Art we do not seek anything resem- 
bling the moveable drapery of which, 


according to Philochorus, represented a value of 
upwards of a million of our money; nor of the 
hair of the Zeus, one lock of which was worth 
three hundred pounds ; but instead of this gor- 
geous display which excited the wonder and 
enthusiasm of the Greeks, we have an exquisitely 
pure sentiment which penetrates the soul with 
emotions unknown to the gratification of phy- 
sical sense. To which soever of these works we 
turn, individual figures or agroupments, we find 
a truth in the imitation of nature which, without 
the suppression of essential incident—such as 
the swelling of the veins from exertion, or 
any equally descriptive coincidence—rises to 
the utmost elevation, and the chastest beauty. 
When the subject demands emphatic severity, 
we see fire and vivacity of gesture, and upon 


other occasions the becoming ease and relief. 
The draperies, always a difficult study, are qua- 
lified with grace and lightness, where a certain 
formality is not required; and the great point of 
| the narrative strikes the observer at once by its 
7 wee simplicity. So deeply was the mind 
of Thorvaldsen imbued with the best spirit of 
the antique that all his elegant allusions point 
at once to their pure source. We are reminded, 
| more or less directly, of the neatly and regularly 
| folded drapery, the curiously braided, or wiry 
and symmetrically arranged hair, and even of 
that peculiar disposition of the finger which 
always occurs in the grasping of sceptres and 
staffs, in the poe step on the fore-part of 
oS the tucking up of the draperies in 
emale figures, with many other peculiarities 
which strike the close pn Ag 
The Cathedral church of Copenhagen is a very 
early Catholic dedication to the Virgin. In 1316 
it was rebuilt on an e design, and in 
1514, received the important addition of a lofty 
spire, which was, however, destroyed in the 
| following year by lightning. In its injured state 
it remained until 1550, when the spire was 
rebuilt, and the entire church considerably em- 
bellished both externally and internally. In the 
great fire of 1728, the church a destroyed, 
in common with many other public and private 
edifices; but it rose from its ashes and was 
embellished by Christian VI, who added a spire 
still loftier than the former. At the bombard- 
ment of Copenhagen by the English, this church 
suffered much, and the spire was totally destroyed, 
| and the entire edifice was soon afterwards razed 
| to the ground by the Provincials of the Univer- 








{ 








sity. In 1808, however, a ptory command 
was issued by Frederick VL, th Crown Prince, 
for its restoration, and about the year 1817 a 
festival was held, which the King attended and 
laid the first stone, contributing at the same 
time 20,000 Danish dollars in furtherance of the 
great work ; and for the ultimate ornamentation 
of the cathedral, Thorvaldsen was invited to 
exert his patriotism and his talent, and the 
result shows how deeply he has felt both for 
his country and his Art. When he was first 
consulted respecting the design of the orna- 
mentation he was struck by the grand idea of 
executing a series of works, forming a continuous 
narrative from the pediment to the altar, and 
with the exception of a few links of the original 
compendium, the artist lived to fulfil his grand 
design. The principal figure of the pediment 
composition is given in the former portion of 
the notice; the remainder is distributed upon 
two succeeding pages. This necessarily small 
cut affords a perfect idea of the character and 
arrangement of the composition ; but we would 
speak of the figures and ups as they are 
known to the visitors of Thorvaldsen’s studio. 
On the right of the Baptist is a remarkable 
figure, having his foot raised on a rock, his elbow 
on his knee and his head resting on his hand, 
while his eyes are fixed on the Baptist, to whom 
he listens with profound attention. The entire 
audience, it is true, is perfectly in character, 
but this figure is remarkable as especially dis- 
playing the power of the sculptor. In the 
modelling the muscles are everywhere freely 
pronounced, without any affectation of anatomical 
display. The pose is that of one who, with every 














MERCURY PRESENTING THE INFANT BACCHUS TO mo." 





a 





* This bas-relief, which measures about 84 inches by 1 foot 7 inches, 
Lucan. According to Ovid, Bacchus was brought up by Ino, and 
in the island of Eubea, w 


conveyed by Mercury to a nymph 


about to receive the infant in the skin of a goat, the 


usual sacrifice offered to Bacchus 





was first executed for Prince Putbus, and a replica 
afterwards intrusted to the care of the nymphs of Nysa. Apollonius says that he was 
hence he was removed afterwards by Juno, Ino, or the nymph, it may be, is sitting, and is 


was subsequently made for Lord 
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ification for activity, is subdued with fixed | son, intended ap tly to illustrate the pro- | he may turn the hearts of the fathers unto 
power by the truths which flow with divine | phetic words ad by Gabriel to Zachary, children, and p unto the Lord a pst ws 
unction from the inspired lips of the teacher. and having reference to John—“He shall go ee _ The father, a venerable impersonati 
Next to this figure is a group of a father and a | before him in the spirit and power of Elias, that with earnest attention to the lesson of 
wisdom, and behind him is the son, i 








admirably 

fect harmony of outline and a 
ful unity of design. To these 
a group of a girl and her little 
—the former rests on one 
her arms crossed before her, 
latter leans upon her. The 
old man, an allusion to the pro} 
of Gabriel, that the Baptist sh 
vert many of the children of Israel, and 
turn the hearts of the incredulous to the 
wisdom of the just. Thus the old man 
listens with an air of scepticism to the 
— but still it 
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be 




















personations by Thorval 

distinguished by youthful grace and 
natural dignity; but he differs in senti- 
ment from the preceding, inasmuch as 
he evinces a sensibility and emotion 
characteristic of the impulse of youth 
—of a heart not yet seared by the in- 
difference, or immoveable in the fixed 
impressions, of advanced years. The 
features are modelled with fine feeling 











hair is 
adjustment of the figure is a masterly 
adaptation. On the left the first im- 
personation is that of a boy whose easy 
et firm attitude is worthy of all praise. 
The substance of the figure is perfectly 
described by the manner in which it is 
supported by the legs. He seems to 
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THE ANGEL OF DEATH.* 


* This beautiful conception was modelled in the year 1829, and was 
immediately executed in marble. It is a bas-relief, of 2 feet 10 inches b 
2 feet Ginches. It was placed on the pedestal of the monument poate. | 
in memory of Count Wladimir Potochi, in the Cathedral of Cracow, the 
statue of the Count being also by the hand of Thorvaldsen. The head is 


enwreathed with poppies; in the left hand is a laurel wreath, and the right ro 
rests upon the extinguished torch which it has just reversed. ty 











PRINCIPAL PART OF THE RIGHT WING OF THE PEDIMENT OF THE CATHEDRAL OF COPENHAGEN.” 


numet® Principal figure of the composition—‘ St. John”—forming the centre, and to which the eyes of the others are directed, appeared in our last 
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be about fifteen years of age, and his expres- 
sion is that of mingled <a and presump- 
tion; he meets the eye o e Baptist with | children am themse wages 

self-sufficiency, and the scoff is upon his lips. dressed, but wa nae 


Attracted by the fame of 
John, a Jewish Rabbi min- 
gles with the crowd ot 
listeners to judge for him- 
self of his preaching. He 
is costumed in a manner 
to proclaim his office, and 
he listens to the voice of 
inspiration with an interest 
more intense than that of 
the rest of the auditory. 
The Levite priest is suc- 
ceeded by a hunter who 
contrasts powerfully with 
the former. This is an ad- 
mirable figure, bearing in 
his right hand and on his 
shoulder a hunting: ‘ 
whence dependsat his back 
a fawn orhare. He is in 
the vigour of life, and the 
movement is that easy 
abandon which appertains 
to the character. He seems 
but just to have returned 
from hunting, his dog is by 
his side, and he has, in 
ing, first been arrested 
y curiosity, and then has 
remained from the interest 
excited by the preacher. 
The succeeding figures are 
two children, a boy and a 
girl, grouped; the former 
is nude, and his little sister 
is lightly draped ; and here 
again is a beautiful result of 
the descriptive power of 
this manineks sculptor 
in the characteristic differ- 
ences observed in the mo- 
delling of these two chil- 
dren. They are yet too 
young to be stricken by the 
words of the Baptist, and 
amuse themselves with the 
hunter’s dog ; the little girl 
is the more playful, and her 
buoyancy is checked by her 
brother, who admonishes 
her by holding up his fin- 
ger. These children are, 
of course, accompanied ; 
their mother is seated, 
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and attentive to the preacher, insomuch as 
to be heedless of the manner in which the 


wears no ornament, and is empha- 


tically described as one of those who devote 
themselves exclusively to their children. The 


extreme figure of this wing of the pediment 
is that of a shepherd who is extended on the 
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The above composition was known in Rome as “‘ A Wife ing at the Tomb 
of her Mother.” By the biographer of Thorvaldsen it is called av“ M 
in memory of Lady Newboock”’—the name is evidently an error, Newburgh 
a name intended. In this composition, a 
divides two figures. One of these is 
and robed in the weeds of mourning 


cylinder surmounted by an urn 
t of a lady praying with fo hands, 
Ths other represents the “ Angel of 


Death,” whose left foot is on the base of the monument, and his right rests near 
the reversed torch. In his left hand he holds poppies, symbo of Sleep and 
Death, and from his arm hangs the drapery, w has just been thrown off. 








PRINCIPAL PART OF THE LEFT WING OF THE PEDIMENT OF THE CATHEDRAL OF COPENHAGEN. 
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—a position which it must be remembered 
is perfectly appropriate. The nude passages of the 
character ibit all the careful detail, together 
with that vigorous development which is always 
seen in the masculine forms of this sculptor. 

The interior is also richly decorated with the 
works of Thorvaldsen. The subject of a com- 
position on the frieze over the entrance beneath 
the portico is “The Entrance of Our Saviour 
into Jerusalem,” and within the cathedral, on 
the right, is another entitled “Childhood's Aid,” 
and representing a child walking, under the 
guardianship of an angel. The work is a bas- 
relief, and is said to have been suggested to the 
sculptor by his own career. On the left is 
another group com of a mother and her 
children, and entitled “Maternal Love ;” these 
works are placed over the alms-boxes. In the 
body of the church are the apostles, the place of 
Judas being occupied by St. Paul. These 
statues are ten feet high, and are dis: 
between the windows, six on each side, and over 
the altar is placed a statue of the Saviour 
thirteen feet in height, as if in the act of 
blessing the assembled congregation. The im- 


personations of the apostles are individualised | 


according to the character of each, and the 


series of these is admirably designed to support | 
the principal figure. The baptismal font is the | 
emanation of a master-mind, a shell held forth | 


by a kneeling angel. A frieze runs round the 
chancel, on which is represented the progress of 


Christ to Golgotha. In the sacristy is a bas-relief, | 
“The Last Supper,” and in a room on the left of | 


the altar is another, the subject of which is 
“The Baptism of Christ.” In the execution of 
these works Thorvaldsen has availed himself 
of the assistance of pupils, like the masters of 
the ancient schools. Of the apostles the statues 
of St. Peter and St. Paul alone were modelled 
by Thorvaldsen, the others, together with that 
of Christ, having been previously modelled by 
pupils from sketches of the master: they were 
only finished by the latter. 

It was from Rome that the fame of Albert 
Thorvaldsen first rose, but it is, and very properly 
so, at his northern home where we find him 
identified. He returned to Copenhagen in 1838, 
and finally settled there with an ample fortune, 


and with the appointment of President of the | 
Academy of Arts. Having declared his intention | 


of presenting casts of all his works to his native 
city, with the view to the formation of a public 
collection, a site was chosen, and a building was 
erected for the reception of a presentation so 
valuable. The cost of this edifice was defrayed 
by public subscription, and is known as Thor- 
wiionie Museum. The building forms a paral- 
lel m, having @ spacious court-yard within, 
in the centre of which there is in progress of 


erection a mausoleum intended for the reception | 


of the remains of the great artist, which are as 
et in the cathedral. The decorations of the 
interior of the Museum are carried out in the 
Pompeian style, each room presenting a different 
design and colours, and the enrichments of the 
exterior walls are figure compositions, the sub- 
jects of which are events connected with the 
erection of the Museum. The number of 
Thorvaldsen’s works assembled here amount 
to three hundred (we gather our informa 
tion from Murray's “Handbook for Northern 
Europe.”) A large hall, extending the whole 


width of the front, is devoted to casts of the | 


equestrian statue of the Emperor Maximilian, 
and most of the other colossal works. “The 
Triumph of Alexander” forms the decoration of 
the frieze of this hall. At the other end of the 
building, opening into and nearly of equal width 
with the court-yard, is the Hall of Christ, which 
contains casts of all the statues in the Freue 
Kirche, or cathedral, and here only can the 
grandeur of that statue be seen, for in the cathe- 
dral it is so indifferently lighted as to be deprived 
of its imposing character. Round three sides of 
the court-yard runs a wide passage, filled with 


casts of various statues, &c. The space between | 


this passage and the outer wall of two sides of 
the Museum, is divided into a side entrance on 


rooms contain the smaller casts, together with 
a long series of busts, which are the least striking 
of the works of Thorvaldsen,—for reasons suf- 
ficiently obvious; and to these are added the 
collections of antique sculpture, bronzes, vases, 
coins, &c., which he made during his residence 
at Rome. One small apartment shown here is 
particularly interesting, as containing the furni- 
ture of his sitting-room, according to its arrange- 
ment at the time of his death. And here may 
also be seen a cast of a bust of Luther, the last 
to which he put his hand—that is as a new work 














e have, in conclusion, to observe 
lates in Mrs. Rowan's 
' in outline upon 
selection, that we have been permi 
—having commenced it on the day of his death. | lady to make, we have, at our own 
Many of his sketches are also here: they are| caused to be engraved on wood. 


the whole of the 
work are predione’ 
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denly, while at the theatre, in 1841; teu 

then in his seventy-fourth year, and 

4 eye even till the last 
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COMPARTMENT OF “ ALEXANDER’S TRIUMPH .*” 











* Victory, with expanded wings and bending forward, is in the car with the Conqueror, 
| Spirited steeds. He grasps the car with his left hand, and rests his right arm ed eres belongs to 
= These apartments are generally small, but o_o + bap ove fae ete 7 pa teeny preg considered the first com: 
hee are well lighted, and show to advantage | copy of this work, which is assuredly the most magnificent composition of Modern Art. We 

ue works disposed around them. The upper | thet it was originally intended for the frieze of the government palace at Milan. 


the south, and twenty-two rooms, eleven on each 
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AT 
€? 


ins,” i f ballads, and his witticisms 
Tarlton was the author of “The Seven Deadly Sins,” a writer o 

are to be met with in various jest books. This volume seems to have been written soon after 
his death, which occurred in 1588, , 
"Gaon second page we have given some specimens of the foliage of these = ee letters, 
which offer an abundance of fanciful devices suited to a great number o i ~— a yarpeee. 
The large cut at the bottom on the right hand is taken from = — i, _ ee - BX morro 
application of the motto “ Live to do good,” on a riband = irda“ honda fey eye of 
which spring other branches. This 
might be made the ground-work of a 
very elegant handle, or bracket. 









EXAMPLES OF MEDIAVAL ART 
APPLICABLE TO MODERN PURPOSES. 





HE initial with which we begin our paper is 
taken from a very interesting volume in the 
Harleian Collection of the itish Museum, 
No. 3885. It contains twenty-six drawings on 
vellum of the different letters of the alphabet, 
varying in size from ten to eleven inches in 
width, and from twelve to thirteen in height. 
They present an almost endless variety of very 
elegant scroll-work ; each letter (with the excep- 
tion of the one we have selected,) forming the 
commencement of a moral text, written in the 
various usually taught, and in which 
is displayed the different kinds of writing in 
use at that time. 

The T we have selected has in its centre a 

rtrait of one of the most celebrated actors of 

is day, Richard Tarlton, or as it is here spelt, 
Tharlton. As it must have been drawn within 
a few years of his death, and agrees with the 
description given by several of his contempo- 
raries, there can be little doubt of its ~~, 
likeness of that very popular person. e 

pears to be performing his principal character, 
t of a clown, in which he introduced a jig, 
accompanied by humorous singing and recita- 
tion. Our letter forms the commencement of 
the following quaint lines :— 


The picture Here set Down 
Within this letter €., 

Aright doth show the forme and shap 
of Thariton nnato the, 


DMAhen Hee in pleasaunt wise 
the connterfet expreste 

OF clowne, with cote of russet Hew, 
and sturtups with the reste. 


GHihoe merrp many made, 
when he appeard in sight; 
The grave and wise as well as rude 
at Dim DID take Delight. 


The partic now ts gone, 
and closlie clad in clape; 
Ot all the jesters in the lande 
be bare the praise awaie. 


How hath He plaid His parte; 
and sure he is of this, 

Ef de in Christe viv die, to lide 
with dim in lasting dlis. 
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The to the left at the bottom of this page forms the centre of the letter O, which is | the artists of the middle j 
sted i in the original drawing by being surrounded with foliage, and elaborately interlaced | taste than in the peed aa gr bog o 


compl 


bands, to receive mottos or inscriptions; and as 
they are of general application, we have thought 
this specimen worthy of being engraved as an 


example of the beautiful forms this simple feature 
may be made to assume. All these details are 
of one-half the size of the originals. 

As it is a leading purpose in these papers 
(besides offering examples of the peculiar char- 


with knots of a character similar to those shown in our initial letter on the other page. 

This design would make a very 
effective panel, either in carving, 
inlaying in coloured woods, paper- 
hanging, and for various other 


The first cut on the right hand 
column is of this series, and shows 
a branch terminating in a flower 
remarkable for its bold and grace- 
ful forms, and admirably adapted 
for modelling or casting. 

In the centre of the letter E 
are the arms and supporters of 
Queen Elizabeth, very carefully 
drawn. The lion standing on a 
scroll, on which is inscribed “ God 
save Queen Elizabeth.” The dra- 
gon on another, with the words 
“ Long to reign.” 

There wwe iow objects on which 
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acteristics of Decorative Art as practised at 
different periods), to point out the sources 
whence those of our readers who wish to em- 
ploy them for practical purposes, may find a 
more ample supply of materials, we may be 
excused for offering a short notice of a most 
interesting volume very similar in character to 
the one we have been describing. It is in the 
British Museum, and has the following title :— 


“A BOOKE 
Containing divers sorts of hands, as well the English as 
french secretaire, with the italian, roman, chancery, and 
court hands, also the true and just ——_ of the capital 
roman, set forth by Wyllyam Tesche, of the City of 
Yorke, Gentleman. .D. 1580.” 








This book commences with a series of coloured 
drawings of the cardinal virtues within niches, 
and surrounded by borders of a rich and elabo- 
rate character, to which succeeds a portrait of 
Queen Elizabeth, who is seated on a triumphal 
car drawn by four horses, with a figure of 
in front, and attended by a group of courtiers. 

Our second woodcut on the first page a 
sents a drinking-glass in the ion of Mr. 
Francis Graves, of Pall Mall. It was evidently 





| 








—— 


a votive gift to one of the burgomasters of 
Hamburgh. The upper part of the bowl is 
divided into three compartments, within the 
first of which is engraved a view of the Town 
Hall, with the following motto—“ Ecce animam 
commercii et urbis alumnam.” In the second 
we = a alien a the motto—“ Pro salute 
sena iq. Hamburgensis ;” and on the 
third a figure of “Plenty” seated on the sea- 
shore, scattering fruit from a cornucopia, with 
barrels and packages in front of her, a ship in 
full sail on the waters, and the sun shining over 
head. Above all is the motto—“ Non sibi sed 
orbi.” Each of these subjects is surrounded 
with a very graceful wreath composed of palm 


branches entwined with laurel. The succeeding 
cut represents the ornaments engraved on the 
foot, which are similar to those on the lower 
part of the bowl, and remarkable for a very 


pla ee 
The next ee cee Sate 
German picture of the beginning e sixteen 
century, representing the circuincision of our 
Saviour, and is very characteristic of the period. 
The last engraving in our series is the earliest 
in point of date. It an altar candle- 
stick of the twelfth century formed of copper 
eee oS ee ee ae 
e small bands round the top and bottom of 
the bowl are of green and gold. The rays 
within, of light blue and gold. e knop of deep 
blue and gold, and the scroll-work on the foot, 
of green, blue, and gold. The origi 
to Messrs. Colnaghi & Co., of Pall East. 
Heyry Suaw. 


BEQUEST TO THE BRISTOL 
ACADEMY. 


The wishes of Mrs. Sharpl 
pr a some gentlemen 
cially by Mr. P. W. 8. Miles, 
of Di mar for the city, 
and li in the cause of 
be too 


referred to, who most liberally came forward 
on the occasion, amounted to upwards of 1200/. 
Mrs. Sharples has recently died, and has be- 
queathed to the Academy, after leaving certain 
legacies and annuities, the —_ —- _ 
roperty, amounting to nearly 4000/., so that the 
[stitution is now in poaiien of upwards of 
6000/., a large sum for a provincial School of Art. 
It is, of course, intended to erect a suitable build- 
ing when an eligible site can be o ; mean- 
while, premises have been taken wel nae 
of the city, where has been fitted up an excellent 
Exhibition-room, with ample accommodation for 
the Life Academy, which most important de- 
partment of the Institution has been in an 
efficient state for several years. The early part 
of the life of the late Mrs. Sharples was somewhat 
eventful: her husband was a portrait-painter, suc- 
cessfully on his pookeden in Bath; but 
being of an adventurous disposition, he resolved 
towards the close of the last century (the conti- 
nent of Eu being then inaccessible to the 
— to visit America, In sailing thither, the 
ship, though under a neutral , was taken by 
a French privateer, and the ortunate 
with his wife and three infants, were thrown into 
a filthy and miserable French prison, where they 
remained ten or eleven months, and where, from 
cold and privation, one of the children died. At 


last, however, they reached their destination, and 
in New York, Philadel and other cities of 
the Union, Mr. Sharples successfully pursued 


his profession, living in good style, and entertain- 
ing at his table, wn only the most eminent citizens 
of the Republic, but the ex-K of the French 
Sastdoes peunte. sapehgn sath Mehianiuacnd 
illustrious persons, an 
many other celebrities of the States became his 
sitters, and upwards of admirable co of 
their portraits, in crayon and miniature, by the 
hand of Mrs. Sharples, who, herself, was an artist, are 
now the property of the Academy. —— 
some years in America Mr. Sharples and his famil 
returned to England, where he soon afte 8 
died, and his widow, with her son and daughter, 
took up her abode in Bristol. Both of these young 
rsons followed their father’s profession; Miss 
Sharples, who had studied under Reinagle, ac- 
quiring sufficient ability to obtain, after e ibiting 
in London a picture called ‘The Failure of the 
Bank,” the distinction of Hono: Member of 
the Society of British Artists. Mr. , Jun, 
survived his father but a few years, having obtained 
some reputation for his crayon pieces, Miss Sharples 
died ten or eleven years ago. It was soon after 
these bereavements that Mrs. Sharples, 
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ARDINGTON HOUSE, 
THE SEAT OF THE LATE ROBERT VERNON, Esq. 


Tux munificent patron to whom British Art is 
more largely indebted than to any other bene- 
factor—living or dead—now reposes in the small 
village church of Ardington, in Berkshire, the 
church which adjoins, or indeed forms a part of 
the demesne, in which Mr. Vernon had exhibited 
his fine taste ; and where, also, he had especially 
manifested his pure love of nature. The house 
is a plain mansion; but it will be for ever 
interesting, as associated with the history of 
a gentleman who expended many years and 
much wealth in helping to render artists pros- 
perous and famous, and rendered his country 


at a future period record some anecdotes illus- 
trative of his connexion with Art and his 
intercourse with artists (and they will all be 
such as do honour to his memory) ; at present 


aktists, however unworthily placed as yet, will 
endure as long as Art shall be valued by a nation 
a8 & source of enjoyment and a means of educa- 
tion. Mr. Vernon will live “for ever” in the minds 
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rich by the bequest of a treasure—inestimable if | since the restorati 
considered with reference to the lessons it will | , on, and wan the seo he oF 
convey for ages to come. Our readers cannot | he rests from his labours—labours which 

fail to be interested in a view of the house, | 80 t in fruitage to mankind, - 
which we have therefore obtained. We revert, | also Art has been often busil at work ; gd 
with melancholy satisfaction, to the happy days | filled with rich carvings in wool and ston ~ he 
we have spent under this roof, made Cordially | while in the centre aisle is placed an case 
“at home” by the generous and excellent host, | statue in marble, of Prayer, from the chisel of 
woes ag pe gy pone yr goat i Phe | the sculptor Baily. ¢ “ 
subjects, but who, in speaking of works of Art, | Our readers ma expect i i 

was eye | clear and just, and to whom we | will appear sume Shabente’el = a 
are not a little indebted for the information it | whom we owe so large a debt of ‘eagtes toe 
has been our duty to endeavour to disseminate. | gratitude; but there were in the life of Mr 
The church in which his remains have been | Vernon few or no incidents of a public nature: 
interred will be “a shrine” still more interesting and it was his wish, more than once expressed 
than the house in which he lived. It is ex- | to us, that his private history should oat be 
hibited in the appended woodcut: the drawing | “intruded” upon the world; although we may 





we are not in a position to supply such a 

memoir of Mr. Vernon as could produce other 

result than the mere gratification of curiosity. 
He was, it is known, of humble birth; but 


and hearts of the hundreds of millions who will 
hereafter resort, for pleasure and instruction, to | 
the “Gallery” given by him, with the feeling | 
of a true patriot, to the British people. 


like many other great Englishmen, similarly 
circumstanced, he has made for himself a name 
that will be imperishable. His monument, 
THE NATIONAL COLLECTION OF WORKS BY NATIVE 


We shall elsewhere have to write upon this 
subject ; but this is worthily dedicated to 
the house in which he li and to the church 
in which he now reposes. 
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ORIGINAL DESIGNS FOR MANUFACTURERS, 





Desten vor Rispon. By H. Firz-Coox, (13, New Ormond Street). The obstacles in the of 


our rendering justice to designs for textile man 
. hat would be deemed 


our columns. Contrary to w 


their more uent introduction into 


it for the purposes of the potter, the glass- 


blower, the wood-carver, and the silversmith, where form and ornament are the chief essentials, 
weaver and the printer of stuffs require colour to enable them clearly to comprehend the oedeas ot 


the designer. It is true that this necessary portion of the 
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fabric—colour, may be often 


left to the taste of the fabricator; and also may 
be, as it frequently is, varied in the same pattern 
with equal and in all; moreover, the 
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{ ef back to their introd .W 
a'a's ; 


‘i ornamenting our pages with 





ay may be, would find favour 
in Glasgow or Paisley, Man- 
chester, or Spitalfields ; and this, 
simply because the patterns we 
| aocfedle ot fae Copy Mage 
accepted Wy none; for the 

of these great marts 

industry are kept a profound 
secret till the goods are ready 
to place before the wholesale 
buyer, who would not become 
a purchaser if he knew that 
any rival house in the trade 
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Design FoR A Pocket-HANDKERCHIEF. 





















——. The observations upon this description of 
articles, which we have made above, are equally 
applicable here, and we feel, on looking at our in gue how 


much the design has lost of 
its boldness and efficiency 
by being reduced to a size 
suited to our columns, and 
a = absence of a 
n original wing 
the ground is white, the 
flower-pattern black, while 
the outer broad band and the 
inner line are of a deep orange 
colour. It has, when = 
seen, agood appearance, We 
scarcely know an article of 
ordinary use W more re- 
quires the attention of the 
tasteful designer, in order to 
drive the tawdry vulgarities, 
one is accustomed to see, out 
of the market. 














Desicn ror A Lapy’s Cottar. By J. L. Kina, (Princess Street, Norwich), Wreaths of 
aqueous plants interlaced with broad bands constitute the foundation of this design. 





were likely to possess the same 
tterns. "There is no ustice 
this, for the pattern is pro- 


, and as such, should be- 

only to its ; but at the same time, 

we feel that these offer an insuper- 

able bar to our being useful to the weaver or the 
ter of stuffs, 

Mr. Fitz-Cook’s design is an adaptation of that 


universally popular plant with designers, the con- 
ees 1 is arranged with much taste and grace- 
ess, 


Desien ror A Canpitze Lamp. By J. Strup- 
WICK, (14, New Bond Street), We regard this as 
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Desions ror Umeretta Hanpies. The 


carver in wood, ivory, &c., will thank us for intro- 
ducing to his notice objects such as these ; simple 
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and cutting out grotesque figures and heads, which 
would puzzle a whole heralds’ college to assign 
them a name ; yet those are things that the fashion 


as they are, they afford considerable opportunity | of the day has made too prevalent. The first three 


for the display of taste and ingenuity—ingenuity 
that ought to be better employed than in designing 


The designs engraved below are by W. H. 
Roorxs, (10, Carlisle Street, Soho). These differ 
altogether in style and character from the preced- 
ing, being indebted for their ornamentation to a 


but this might be easily remedied » A ingenious | the solid su 


workman. In the days of our grandfathers, when 


| 
| 





designs are by J. Strupwick, (14, New Bond 
Street). Of these, the first takes the form of a 


floral display. The first is decorated with the 
leaves and flowers of the water-lily, which are 
confined at the termination of the handle by a 
band: the second is formed of the common d 3 
it has a light and graceful appearance: and the 
last, which is much bolder than the others, is 
covered with the cowslip. The whole of these six 
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bishop’s crozier; in the lower i 

mask with a ring for the tassel. ‘The sent 
which, the way, is intended for a parasol handle 
is fo on the model of the Roman chaplet; and 
the third is a bold design in the Italian style.’ 


designs possess considerable novelty, and might be 
carved into objects of much beauty. Perhabe one 
or two of the last series might present some diffi- 


culty in the sharpness of the projecting ornaments, 


pporting walking-stick was in vogue, | models as these would have beet sought after with 


instead of the switch now commonly carried, such | avidity, and man 
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THE WORKS OF W. ETTY, R.A. 


BATHERS SURPRISED BY A SWAN. 


Engraved by E. J. Portbury. 
Size of the Picture, 3 ft. 2} in. in diameter, 

In pursuance of the plan commenced last year, 
the Council of the Society of Arts have collected 
for their present exhibition the pictures of Mr. 
Etty. The object which the Society has in view 
by these exhibitions, it may be necessary to re- 
mind our readers, is, to apply the funds arising 
therefrom to the foundation of a national gallery 
of British Art ; first, by giving the artist whose 
works are exhibited a commission for a picture, 
and secondly, by the purchase of pictures already 
painted. The success attending the last attempt, 
with the pictures of Mr. Mulready, did not, we 
believe, quite realise the ex tions of the 
council; but they have wisely determined to 
persevere in a plan which, pan can be no 
doubt, must eventually succeed,” The public, at 
the former period, were not prepared to answer 
the call thus made upon them; the novelty of 
the scheme caused it to be little understood ; 
and a feeling prevailed, most absurdly as the re- 
sult proved, that a collection of the works of any 
single painter, however popular, must ily 
be monotonous and uninteresting. 

There can be no fear :that, on the present 
occasion, similar disappointment will follow ; 
for most assuredly,’ in no country and at no 
Eered, could such a glorious mass of pictures 

assembled together,—the productions of one 
artist,—as we now find on the Walls of the great 
room of the Society of Arts.“ If Mr; Etty, when 
the hanging was completed, and he looked round 


on the labour of his own hands and the inspira 


tions’of his genius, did not feel a proud man, he 
must be utterly insensible to this weakness of 
lriman nature; at any, rate, his countrymen 


ought to be proud of him, and: to pay him that. 


homage which greatness of intellect a right 
to claim from others. On examining the’ one 
hundred and thirty pictures enumerated in the 
catalogue, it would be difficult to select any six 
which have the appearance of early works, 80 


uniform appears the purpose which the artist 
has had in view from the commencement of his 
career to the present time; nor can we discover 
the attempt to found a style upon any one of 
the great masters of antiquity, we fancied 
hanging there examples of M Angelo, 
Titian, P. Veronese, and Guido, or rather com- 
binations of the quartet. The two grand quali- 
ties of Mr. Etty’s style are poetical conception 
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| aah-qsiear: in Chass he has never been surpassed 


y any painter, ancient or modern; and, as 
regards the latter, one feels dazzled and bewil- 
dered, on entering the room, by the extraordinary 
brilliancy reflected from the walls. It would be 
foreign to our purpose at this time to enter upon 
a critical examination of these pictures, most of 
which have already undergone that ordeal when 
seen at the various exhibitions; it must suffice 
to state that there is gathered here nearly all 
the most important works of the painter, includ- 
ing the three great pictures of “Judith and 
Holofernes,” the “Combat,” and the “ Benaiah,” 
from the Scottish Academy; the “Syrens and 
Ul ” from the Manchester Institution ; the 
“ Joan of Are,” the joint property of Mr. Wass 
and Mr. Wethered ; with others of smaller 
dimensions, yet not of less value. The earliest 
date appears on a small picture, painted in 1822, 
of “Cupid sheltering his Darling from oan 
nowy Storm,” and affords us the first indi 
cation of Mr. Etty’s boldness in the use of 
positive colour on the nude figure, seen here in 
the blue feathers of Cupid’s wings and the red 
scarf over the shoulder. There are several small 
works that have never been exhibited ; among 
which are No, 12, “Cupid’in a Shell,” an exqui- 
site bit of colour, painted’ in” 1844; No. 84, 
“ Nymph after Bathing,” a single figure reclining 
upon sea-weeds close by the water, with her 
back to the spectator ; excellent in drawing, and 
of marvellous. power in, the tone of colour ; 
No. 88, “'The. Mourner,” painted in 1842, full of 


poetical ae and charmingly treated. 

The Duke of Sutherland's Eble picture No. 46, 
“A Composition froti: Paradise Lost,” appears to 
greater advantage, we’ think, than in its owner's 
gallery ; twenty-one years have not dimmed one 
spark of its brilliancy,; though it is placed in 
juxtaposition with others of. much later date, 










and his Company,” 
ott of Birmingham, 
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is here hung in a light which is unsuited to it, 
and that fails to bring out the wonderful execu- 
tion of the details, i ly the head of the 
principal figure, a triumph of the painter's skill. 
We might devote pages of our Journal to a 
notice of > he pany without — ~~ 
ject, so high is our opinion of the matter it 
po tains. That the claims of Mr. Etty to the 
highest position in the annals of Art have been 
underrated, what we now see collectively forces 
us toadmit. This com ive neglect is owing 
in a great degree to the class of subject he 
selects, and to his method of it, for 
neither of which have the mind and the eye of 
the public been sufficiently educated. His pur 
pose, too, has been frequently mistaken, and 
puerile and fastidious criticism has detected 
nothing in his works but that which is sensual 
and objectionable. Herein a gross injustice is 
done the painter, whose object, if read aright, 
has a contrary tendency, for it is not the mere 






delineation of the nude which tes in- 
delicacy, but the expression conveyed, and the 
motive apparent. “My aim,” he ‘in the 
poner sup’ all” and p ed ina - 
ormer n YY my great: r " 
been to pai ie ere af ho . 
as in the ‘ "the “of Mere} the 
Valour “ Ulyuoe and the Syrenay the" Tmport- 
3 and the’ Syrens,’ ‘mport- 
ance of Resisting Sensual - ’” “Nor can 
there be discovered in any, of; his. 1 
any feeling at variance with this 
may not be brought forward so pr 


blic have yet to learn the pure lessons, 
y him, and we do not doubt that_the, présent 
exhibition will be the means of their doing 80. The 
hour of Mr, Etty’s final triumph over prej 


and narrowness of mind is yet to come, but it” 
assuredly is not far off. _ 
Few of the pictures < “ ie poten 
hitherto been engraved ; * Mr. t 
| out the “ Combat,” ee lari 0 Spreaee in* 
' former times in thé ournal, Mr Wass 





has published the “ Head of our Saviour.” The 
exquisite picture. of “ Bathers 
Swan” is an admirable specimen his 


conceived, and rich with 
our; the flesh-tints t 


it is most 
beautiful 
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Tens isn0 mansion in Ireland more honourably | °E rthstown, 
associated with its history than that in whic family, is in the Coun vary ee beet | 
have lived Richard Lovell worth, and his | miles from Dublin, at no great 
= Maria Edgeworth. hile on a visit the principal town of the a oy ‘baa as al 
wn « few years back, in company | be seen, a plain edifice of no great antiquity, and 
with the artiet, Mr. Fairholt, to whose assistance built with reference less to style than to com- | oud ® tay be Oauan e 
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many great and distinguished authors, natives | From the time when a child of four years old, | a resident in Ireland upon the lands inherited by 
of Ireland, who in song and story have made its | born in England, and, on both sides, of nts | her family, where the t influence of her 
“ wrongs ” immortal—Miss Edgeworth, who was | English-born, she arrived in Ireland, to t be oy example and her eection instr ction extended 
never a party writer, was never an absentee. | of her death at the age of eighty-three, she be to all within her reach. 
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EDGEWORTHSTOWN, 
MEMORIES OF MARIA EDGEWORTH 
BY MRS. 8. C. HALL. 





[I feel it a duty and a privilege to give some reminiscences 
of the venerable lady, who long permitted me the honour 
of calling her my friend. The opportunities I enjoyed 
of knowing Miss Edgeworth in her own home, the 
generous confidence she reposed in me, and the cor- 
respondence I have held with her, will I trust justify 
me in the desire to do honour to the memory of one I 
have so reverenced, and loved. I have heard from Mrs. 
Edgeworth, the widow of Miss Edgeworth’s father (and 
heard %, with regret in which all will participate), 
that Miss Edgeworth had left a letter, “to be delivered 
after death,” in which she requested that “no life 
might be written of her, and that none of her letters 
might be printed.” But Mrs. Edgeworth does not 
express a wish that my respectful attachment to Miss 
Edgeworth shall not be recorded; and I recur with 
much satisfaction to a letter I received some five 
years ago from Miss Edgeworth, commenting upon 
the observations on Edgeworthstown and its inmates, 
necessarily introduced into our published work on 
Ireland, in which she says, there is “not a passage or 
a word she would desire to erase.” I have therefore 
the belief, that to record a memory of this invaluable 
woman, as a beautiful example of domestic virtue, com- 
bined with the highest intellectual endowments, while it 
may gratify many and be useful to some, can be distaste- 
ful to no surviving memberof a family, whose renown is 
a part of history, and who could have furnished the 
world, but for this interdict, with the most valuable 
correspondence of modern times. My readers will, I 
trust, pardon me if I am not always enabled to detach 
myself entirely from the theme concerning which I 
write; and that they will also permit me to follow, 
without studied order or arrangement, my thoughts 
and feelings just as they occur to me in treating this 
subject.] 

How often do we feel while gazing on a face 

upon which Time’s iron pen is rapidly, and 

severely, inscribing and deepening the lines of 

age—how often do we feel that it would be a 

priceless gi to lengthen a beloved life by 

the sacrifice of many of the years that seem 
promised to ourselves ! 

This very feeling, agonising though it be in its 
hopelessness, is a merciful preparation, enabli 
us all the better to endure a bereavement 
when it comes ; we note the decreasing 
the fluttering breath, and the ye feeble- 
ness; and, it may be, perceive a 1 cloud 
over the mental powers—a forgetfulness of 
the present, while the memories of childhood 
continue fresh as ever; we observe these warn- 
ings with fears keenly awakened ; but they are 
observed; and observed with natural dread, 
although suggestive of gratitude for long years 
of past enjoyment, sending us back to the 

house of our still green memory for the 
wealth created by the care, the protection, the 
unfathomable love of a dear parent, or almost as 
dear a friend. And if perchance we rebel against 

God for that He is about to call nome the 

and true and faithful labourer in his vine a 

still small whisper comes to us in our lonely 

watchings, in the quiet night season—remindi 
us that after a little more weariness we shall 

be united, “and there shall be one fold and one 

shepherd ;” the bitterness of sorrow even 

as the harrow over the furrow, we repeat, 

until the sweetnesss of consolation comes with 

~ words: “Lord, not my will, but thine be 
one, 

This preparation is elysium com: with 
the terror which fills the heart when a dearly 
beloved object is so unexpectedly stricken by 
the hand of death, that it is possible to 
realise the event which you are it was only 
natural to calculate, Such is ly the case 
when the friend has not been seen for a long 
season. 


a em pt pep ee percent oe to 
as usual, and betra no sym . 
sometimes breathing » calm a pw eg 
nation to the “ removals,” which seemed all too 
rapidly to call from their domestic circle, many 
of those she loved; those sorrows she never 
dwelt upon, so that in general 
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that age as certainly brings 
the sparks fly heavenward ! 
which overwhelmed me when I 
death of one so honoured 
Miss Edgeworth 


enjoyed 

done ; to such Sey desl auve thane belet Mesno- 
ries of a woman to whom the actual world owes 
so much, cannot fail to be in ing. 

It was my custom to place upon my table her 
latest letter, so that I could often see it—just 
as a picture is hung to stamp a beauty on the 
mind, or move to noble th ts and actions—I 
never “put by” a letter of ia Edgeworth's, 
until I received another, and this, which I 
look upon through tears—now too surely her 

letter—is as full of life as any of those with 
which I have been honoured during a period of 
nearly eng 4 years. As a proof of how singu- 
larly alive she was to everything around her, 
how full of generous sympathies, how enthusi- 
astic in her admiration of whatever was excel- 
lent—from this letter, written but a few weeks 
before her death, and when in her eighty-third 
year, I may quote a pasaage which occurs in a 


“i strangely forgot what was uppermost in 
my head when I sat down to thank you for 
Fi oddly 


w tell me about Jenny Lind, an 
en ‘and incredible as it must sound, the 
very I wrote, in a story I am writing, 


were in praise of Jenny Lind! but not in suc 
praise as you have given, fresh from the warm, 
eloquent, Irish heart. I shall beg leave to 
borrow the words from you, and I hereby 
return you my best thanks for the permission 
which Peonelude you grant, as I never use a 
person’s words without leave: no names men- 
tioned, of course.” 

I quote this passage because it is one of the 
many proofs I possess, of the rye freshness 
and vigour of her mind—true to its old feelings, 
yet not om j willing, but eager, to receive the im- 

ressions of new ones. Miss Edgeworth’s mind, 
from its first dawn to its earthly extinction, was, 
as every one knows, more ly directed 
towards educational progress ; thus it delighted 
me the more to find her so alive to the character 
I had sketched of the Swedish lady, in a letter 
occupied by details relating to the various 
branches of the Governesses’ Benevolent Insti- 
tution. But there was no torpidity in her na- 


ture, her heart beat in unison with 
good; and in the note I vy Beep 


she says, reverting to my communication :— 
“ This Quern’s CoLLEGE nn agi. enh agen ne 

affair ; a prospectus was sent to me, and though 
I thought it very well written, and farther, 
thought the Institution likely to be useful, yet I 
disliked the did 
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not only to do ev i 
do, but to do it at the 
needed. To borrow a phrase 
Rachel Russell's, she was the most “ 
i S, Eg y Renee She had abun- 
dance vm y, but it was tempered with a 
though that was sure to be of value 
those who told her their wants and wishes ; and 
i —half earnest, 
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half ey Bapers ae bl to those 
who knew the price integrity of her most 
truthful nature. 


When stimulated by her example, which had 
been a light to me, as well as to thousands, and 
warmed by her enthusiasm, I ventured to creep 
into the path she had trodden so triumphant! 
before my birth, and sent her, with an author's 
pride, and a author's trembling, the first 
edition of “Sketches of Irish Character,” I 
received, within a week, an analysis of every 
“Sketch,” accompanied by such and hearty 
praise, led with invaluable criticism, urging 
me fi at the same time, and stimulating 
the desire I felt to make the Irish peasant more 
favourably known to land, while earnest! 
endeavouring to correct ose faults in the Trish 
character, which I believed to be the result 
of unhappy circumstances, and careless, if not 
cruel, treatment. 

This correspondence led to our personal ac- 
quaintance, and it is a melancholy pleasure to 
recal my first visit to her, at the house of her 
sister in North Audley Street, and remember 
how speedily my confusion vanished, and I felt as 
if re-united to an old friend. In she was 
be | small,—smaller than Hannah More,—and 
with more than Hannah More's vivacity of man- 
ner; her face was pale and thin, her features 
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and Irish frank- 


partaking of English dignity 
ness,—that you never t of her, in refer- 
ence either to plainness or ; she was all 
in all; occupied, without fatiguing the atten- 
tion ; charmed by her pleasant voice ; while the 
earnestness and truth Ne Oe eae 
blue—rery blue—eyes, ie ue, ev 

word she uttered,—her words were always well 
chosen; her manner of expression was graceful 
and natural; her sentences were frequently 


-pigrammatie ; she knew how to listen as well as 
ta, ond ered information in a manner 
highly to the society of which, 


at the time, she formed a part ; while listening 
to her, she continually recalled to me the story 
of the fairy whose lips dropped diamonds and 
pearls whenever they opened. 

Miss Edgeworth was remarkably neat and 

in her dress ; her feet and hands were 
so very small as to be y owed like. I once 
took a shoe of hers to Melnotte’s, in Paris, she 
having commissioned me to procure her some 
shoes there, and the people insisted that I must 
them “pour une jeune demoiselle.” 

remember her once fixing upon the evening 

of a St. Patrick's day to spend with us. 

Let me pause for a moment to recall to re- 
membrance those who crowded together on that 
particular evening—to think of the many assem- 
bled to meet the Miss Edgeworth to whom they 
all felt they owed so much. But few years 
have passed ; yet the “ many” can be addressed 
only as“ the ’ 


“Whom we know by the light they gave.” 


I so well remember the child-like impatience of 
Letitia Landon to see the author of “ Early Les- 
sons,” and how the colour mounted to her cheek 
when Miss Edgeworth looked long and earnestly 
at her, and taking her cordially by the hand, said 
a few words, as kind as they were graceful. “I 
have lost all my eloquence to-night,” observed the 
poetess to me. “ I can only feel how superior that 
little woman is to every body else, and rejoice 
not to have been disappointed.” There was the 
brilliant and gentle Laman Blanchard,—the 
thoughtful and fervent Allan Cunningham,—the 
burly and boisterous Ettrick Shepherd,” whose 
meretricious féteing in London was a sad con- 
trast to his after suffering; the author of the 
“ Pleasures of Hope ;” Miss Jewsbury who, how- 
ever cramped by sectarianism, was gifted with 
a loyal and lofty nature, and a noble genius, 
which, had her life been prolonged, would have 
won for her enduring fame; the excellent Mrs. 
Hofland, a model of women and of wives.—All 
these, and others, even dearer to the affections, 


have since away; and now, the last, the 
richest in as in years—who so rarely 
left the home she has rendered immortal—has 
been i to the grave. 

Maria worth was the daughter of Richard 
Lovell worth, the representative of an 


ancient heuourable English family, settled 
in Ireland during the reign of Elizabeth; his 
mother was an English lady, daughter of Lovell, 
recorder of London, Maria was his eldest 
child, by hie first wife, Miss Elers, of Black 
Bowton in Oxfordshire, and in Oxfordshire 

Edgeworth was born. Mr. a 
residence abroad had roy Ty a mind of more 
than ordinary capacity ; he did not feel disposed 


to let things go on in the wrong because they 
had been “ 80;" after his first wife's 
death, he b his second wife (Honora 


Sneyd) and his daughter, Maria, then twelve 
years old, to Edgeworthstown, in the county 
Longford, and laboured with zeal, tempered by 
an ex of patience, amongst a 
tonantry e , and considering im- 
provements as insultst; and this feeling at that 
= by no means, confined to the “ lower 
c 


In the year 1842 it became a duty, as well 





aboot ye, but I'll do i ‘ 
tem hy sae nae mair—J did nae think ye'd 
a desire to ascertain the value and intelli- 
renee is enterprising gentleman, who, in all good 
be amply ree tyond the age in which he lived, will 
amply rewarded by the perusal of his Life, commenced 








as a pleasure, to pay our long promised visit to 
wn. 


, has issued so much practical good, not only 
to ireland but to the whole civilised world, that 


it may be said to the greatest moral 
inoanee of ony Yesthenee in the Eigen: 

Miss Edgeworth had so often described 
me the family residence, that I could have 


it without 
Seah and. prety Wings whieh ehi 
peculiar 


tions—looking to 


contentment. There was no wen eee hon 
that we were in the immediate n 


of a resident Irish family, with to devise, 
and hands to effect possible improvement 
within their control. domain of Edge- 


worthstown is judiciously and abundantly 
planted ; and as we drove up the avenue at 
evening, it was ch to see lights sparkle 
in the windows, to feel the cold nose of the 
house-dog thrust into our hands as earnest of 
, and, above all, pleasant to receiv 
the warm greeting of Mrs. Edgeworth, and a 
high privilege to meet Miss in the 
library, the very room in which had been written 
her invaluable works. 

We had not met, except during a brief 
space, for some years, but she was really in 
nothing changed ; her voice, as light and happy, 
her laughter, as full of gentle and social mirth— 
her clear eyes, as bright and truthful—and: her | 
countenance as expressive of and loving- 
kindness,—as they had ever She did not 
seem to me a day older than at our first meet- 
ing—indeed, it was impossible to consider her 
“old” or “aged” in sense of the word ; she 
had used Time so well that he returned the 
compliment. 

The entrance-hall at he ee was 
an admirable preface to the house and family ; 
it was spacious, hung with portraits; here, 
a case of stuffed birds: there, another of curi- 
osities; specimens of various kinds, models 
of various things, all well arranged and well 
kept, all capable of affording amusement or in- 
struction ; an excellent place it was for children 


to play in, for at every in their games 
their little minds weal te led to question 


what they saw; a — waiting-room, it 
might have been, were it not at worths- 
town no one was ever kept waiting, everything 
was as well timed as at a railway-station. Many 
of this numerous family at that period had passed 
from time to eternity ; others were absent ; but 


there still remained a family ; — 
them were two of Miss ’s 
Mr. and Mrs. Francis eworth, and their 


children. 

The library at Edgeworthstown is byno means 
the stately solitary room that libraries —_ 
are; it is , Spacious, and 
with books, and embellished 
po of all classes of prints, 

t so picturesque, having been 
and su lars so as 
breadth and the’ beautiful iful lawn 
the windows, embellished and varied by clumps 


by himself, and finished by his daughter. It is curious 
to note ~ eye gy unknown to themselves, have 
been working out ideas concerning education and other 
matters, —> ~~ and w 
were at ime 
visionary, or, at least, obeoneaeante, 
wage ole. woont ond he His ind 
present mind was 
not content with mere At, egies, bak whee ie 
atan 





twenty. His 
been acknowledged with due honour. Misunderstood 
hildren Nived to ah ones d 
¢ to see his uw! 
rying Plizabeth Sne after the <A 
of his ‘second wife, Honora 
to the custom.of our C' 


highest 
very young, . 

Edgeworth's twelve children, by three wives, 
six to the number, all of whom loved and honoured 
those who remain value her as she deserves. 
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It was quite charming to see how Mr. Francis 
Edgeworth’s children enjoyed * the freedom of 
the library without abusing it ; to set these little 

le right when they were wrong, to rise from 
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people,” she said, i 
“never saw Scott as he really was ; hn a to “ the duke” are 


and country drew him out, he was made 
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said, “ Well, she thought 
I do believe she would have borne 

for the sake of sincerity. Her 
whole life was a lesson of truth, and yet her 
truths never offended ; she took the rough edge 
off an opinion with so tender and skilful a hand, 
she was so much fonder of wiling you into a 
virtue than exciting terror at a vice ; so stedfast 
yet so gentle, that whenever she left the room, 
there was something wanting, a joy departed, a 
light gone out. 

She had a vivid perception of the ridiculous, 
but that was kept in admirable order by her 
benevolence. Her eyes and mouth would often 

i when she restrained an observation, 
which, if it had found words, would have 
amused us, while it perhaps pained others ; and 
yet she had the happiest manner of saying 
things, drawing a picture with a few words, as a 
great artist produces a likeness with a few 
touches of his il. I remember Cuvier ex- 
cited my admiration very much, during one of our 
visits to Paris; I saw him frequently in society, 
and his ficent head captivated my imagina- 
tion. “Yes,” said Miss Edgeworth, “he is indeed a 
wonder, but he has been an example of the folly 
of literary and scientific men being taken out of 
their sphere ; Cuvier was more vain of his bad 
speeches in the Chamber of Peers, than he was 
of his vast reputation as a naturalist.” 

I never knew any one so ready to give inform- 
ation; her mind was generous in every sense of 
the word, in small thi as well as in large; 
she gave away all the duplicates of her shells— 
“One is ," she would say, “I must keep 
that out of compliment to the giver.” She was 
not ed in ing of her lite labours, 
but she never volunteered ing of them or 
of herself; she never seemed to be én her own 
head, as it were—much less in her own heart: she 
loved herself, thought of herself, cared for herself, 
infinitely less than she did for those around her. 
Naturally anxious to know everything connected 
with her habits of thought and writing—I often 
reverted to her books, which she said I remem- 
bered a deal better than she did herself. 
When she saw that I really enjoyed talkin 
about them, she ke of them with her 
frankness. I told her I observed that she spoke 
to children as she wrote for them, and she said 
it was so; and she believed that having been so 
much with children, had taught her to think for 
them. I have no doubt that the succession of 
children in the rth family, kept alive 
her interest in childhood ; those who withdraw 
from ~ society of youth, when ov themselves 
are no longer young, turn away from the n- 
ae fresh of existence & is as if winter 
1 no preparation for, and had no desire to 
be succeeded by spring. 

While seeing the little weaknesses of hu- 
manity, clearly and truly, she avoided dwelling 
u them, and could not bear to inflict pain : 
“ — she said, “see matters so differently 
that very thing I should be most proud of 
makes others blush with shame; W wood 
carried the ‘hod’ of mortar in his youth, but 
his family objected to that fact being stated in 
‘ Harry and -; 4 

I once asked her how long she took to write 
anovel. She — she had generally taken 
ample time; she written “Ormond” in three 
months; “but that,” she added, “was at my 
father's command ; I read to him at night what 
I wrote by day, and I never heard of the book, 
nor could I think of it, after his death, until my 
oie heen” et it me; then it was 

. a veneration 
jor Father Mathew, and said Mr. Hall did him- 
the first Conservative, who advocated his cause 
™ print; “What authors say goes for nothing,” 
she observed ; “it is what they write they should 
be judged by : now he wrote the praise, and 
printed it ; but,” she continued, “the absence of 


a 


—_—_—_ 





humour in the modern peasantry, which you ob- 
serve, is not to be altogether attributed to the 
want of whiskey ; the people had grown reserved 
before Father ew came among them ; they 
imagine they have a part to play in the i 
tion of their country; their heads are fuller of 
politics" than fun ; in fact th have been drilled 
into thinking about what they cannot under- 
stand, and so have become reserved and — 
cious—that is, to what they used to be.” Her 
affection for Ireland was, if I may be allowed 
the term, philosophic: she saw clearly the per- 
fections and the faults of the people : she 

the one and knew the remedy for the other; her 
devotion to the country was not blind, but it 
was earnest, patient, and of working, as well as 
thinking power, without the cant which has 
been the bane of one party, and the bigotry that 
has blinded the other; her religious and po- 
litical faith were alike cHrisTIAN, in the most 
extended sense of that holy word. 


These extended views and pathies 
were beyond the comprehension of many; but 
even the squirearchy, who, I have heard, were 


enraged at the publication of “Castle Rackrent,” 
and the ladies, who fancied the picture of Mrs. 
O'Rafferty, in “The Absentee,” an insult to the 
“ladies” of Dublin, forgave her for the sweet 
sake of “Gracey Nowlan,” and the exquisite 
fidelity of “Old Thady.”+ 

I remember saying to her, how happy it was 
for Ireland that she had overcome every religious 
prejudice. 

“ Ah !” she exclaimed, “I never had religious 
— to overcome, so I deserve no praise 
or being without them.” Miss Edgeworth 
never wrote that other ee might practise, but 
she wrote what her and hers practised daily ; 
it was evident from the chil ing con- 
stantly with the family, that they still held by 
the opinion that intercouse between children 
and servants is injurious to the former. “We 
believe in it,” said Miss Edgeworth ; “but I 
have long learned how very impossible it is for 
others to practise it. My father made it easy ; 
for not only his wife, but his children, knew all 
his affairs. tever business he had to do 
was done in the midst of his family, usually in 
the common sitting-room; so that we were 
intimately acquainted, not only with his general 
principles of conduct, but with the most minute 
details of their every-day application.” 

* On returning to Dublin from Edgeworthstown I 


was 
convinced of the truth of this observation: while waiting 
for change of horses at Maynooth, the was, as 





usual, surrounded la Ee tuk Stok of; they 
begged for ev ng could think of; “A little 
six er honour, just for the honour of Ould Ireland 


a uck ;” “It’s only the half of that, 
bit, I'd be axing, that you mightn’t dirty yer glove wi 
them mane ha'pence ;” “ Maybe ye’d have a bit of 

or anything, to stop the hunger of the children, my lady ;’ 
and, at when the horses were about to start, an old 
crone ex! ed, “ Ah, then lave us the bit of a newspaper 
itsel/, to amuse us whin ye're gone !” 

t On we hy Hy Edgeworth’s yrs of 
which are da’ 44,01...) 4 1832, 
these few myo iee gy es 
sent as well as the past:—“I we have much to 


and a hope, more than a an ex of 
gaining liberty and wealth, or in struggle ; 
and if they do either, they will lose both again, and 
be worse off will afterwards quarrel 
ves, destroy one another, and be again 

enslaved with heavier ns. I am and have been all 
my life, a sincere friend to moderate measures, as long 
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been, that England always yielded to clamour w 

cheakd hove then grented to feelin” With such senti- 
ments, founded on what Miss Edgeworth states in the 
Wn he Bg es Se Sn Se een 
observation a companionship with him, from 

time of his settling on bis estate at Edgeworthstown 
oo ee nee Sit Ge Sas Gee ape ae 
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cation,” as I saw it on the title-page of one 
of the first copies, printed literally for their own 
Se tates to have car- 
ried on ay Harry Lucy through 
an interesting sto princi of mo- 
rality, with some of the elements of science and 
literature, so as to show parents how these may 
be taught, without wearying the pupil’s attention. 
No writer of eminence, except Dr. Watts and 
Mrs. Barbauld, had at that time condescended 
to write for children. How many have since 
rushed into so and lucrative a track, the 
multitude of juvenile books supply evidence; 
but we may readily confess how much we have 
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te mare thn tomy pee ee 

rinted, but not publi ons eons 
Maria ———— fora of “Early Lessons.”* 
Long as Mr. had been he was 


tive, that nothing seemed new at rp pate oe 
comm. He ap’ S to have mary ay modern 
improvements ; “and yet,” said Edgeworth, 





attack one to show the English public 
the chauenee wit, and talents of the lower classes of 
Lew a ; Working sealously wPeen oy him, 
wes afterwards written by me; of whan I roe 7 
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= cite the learned 

What a reproof is w indy-enthors, who hunt oat 
“learned quotations,” that they may ssn i" arallel. 
truth, and generosity, she was without 
Tei Fa ater afi aw hr mel 

erty, to praise 
rosity,—and this is the true test of generosity, Pils, 
the excellence that our own path: the muse 
will the poet without s pang of envy, the poet the 
Tellan but let musician, pain, muses te 
by “ for genuine generosity ongh 
to stand or fall. 
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magistrate, as a member of the Board of Educa- 
tion, as a member of parliament, Mr. Edge- 
worth had public opportunities of recording his 
opinions; and there is no trace, that I could 
ever discover, of his desiring to found a system 
of morality exclusive of religion. Unfortunately, 
in Ireland, if you are not,—I do not like the 
— pr I can find no other,—bi - to one 
or the other Party, you are stigma- 
tised as lautishete- con worse—by both. 

I do not design to write a panegyric. Miss Edge- 
worth’s own Works will suttice for that; they are 
imperishable monuments of her usefulness and 
her “ good will,” especially towards the country 
of her adoption and towards children. But even 
after a visit to Edgeworthstown, where a natural 
habit of observation, as well as a desire to read 
her rightly, made me more than usually awake 
to every word and every passing incident—bright 
days of rambling and sunshine, and dark days of 
rain and conversation with her and h i 
her thus away from the meretricious glare an 
false lights of London society, where I had first 
met her—in the trying seclusion of a country- 
house, in the midst of a most mingled family— 
where her father's last wife was many years 
younger than herself, and the half foreign chil- 
dren and foreign wife of her youngest brother, 
rendered the a still more extraordi 
recalling all seen and known of other famili 


* It seems, and perhaps is selfish, in this truly 
calamity of Miss Elgeworth's death, to dwell om may 
bitter feelings at her loss. Her friendshi oe 
were as alive at eighty-two, as if she had w ie 
called “the prime of life.” Her praise had cheered, and 
fo cornu guided mo cn my way. Puilie 
phe wy AT iy fame. 

necessary to my literary 
Sketches of Irish Character” wou her first 
thing I since published seemed to freshen 
dence ; and 
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will make up for this at Edgeworthstown.” 
I certainly did not think I should see her no 
more in this world. I have imagined the half 
hour of her illness in that now late monu- 
ment of so much that was great and good; 
a brother and sister—the brother nearly half a 


cen than Maria Edgeworth—who 
my Fae we were at Edgeworthstown, 
had been called away before her. The widow of 
her father, and the widow of her tenderly-loved 
brother knew that she had written a note to Dr. 
Marsh complaining of not being as well as usual ; 

et had felt little alarm, In 


our after this letter was written, Mrs. worth 
went into Miss orth’s bed-room. little 
room that overl 


shoulder, so as to raise her up. After the lapse 
of a few minutes, she felt neither motion nor 
breath; and it was only the form of her long 
cherished and beloved friend weed oe pei 





mine, whom do know, but whom would like 
very much you did know her, Mrs. the Har- 
riette Edgeworth’—justly described in Sir Walter Scott's 
letters. 





229 
worth’s family from publishing her life and | where children of the same parents too seldom | I, who knew HER 80 and so who 
correspondence, I cannot but think that a new | live together in unity—I remember have lived inthe hous of happines wth 
edition of her father’s life, produced in a that at this distance of time does not excite my | can hardly imagine, much describe, the | 
popular form, would be of the greatest value | admiration and increase my affection for this | lonely blank that is left—more particularly in | 
to all classes of the community; the secord | admirable woman, i in her small | the heart of the venerable lady, who must now 
volume, written by Miss Edgeworth, is so un- self whatever we believe to most deserv- | feel the want of object, the want of counsel, the 
affectedly herself, while she seeks to illustrate | ing of praise in her sex. She was a literary | want of y—the want of one who filled | 
the character of her beloved father, that it should | woman, without ey affectation, or jealousy | her ts from morning till night, eitherto 
find a place on every table, and be of decided | —a very sunbeam light, in a home ren- | share her sorrows or enjoyments,and makeup __ 
advantage to parents in training their children. | dered ic by her genius—a perfect woman | by love and pity, the one for the 
I remember once her detailing to me the plot of | in her attention to those little offices of love | other, the heavy losses they both sustained, 

a novel she intended writing, and me at | and kindness which sanctify domestic life; a within the last few years, by the 
the same time that she had destro seven | patriot, but not a politician—the champion of a of Mrs. Edgeworth's beloved children— 
hundred pages of a manuscript, because she did eee eee ene tne ee either to | almost, if not quite, as dear to the one as to the 
not think it good enough to publish. I re- | its follies or its crimes. Honoured wherever other; but I can picture the mourning village 
member how I regretted this, and found consola- | her name was heard during half a century of | when she was carried within that church, and laid 
tion in the hope that one day or other the | literary industry—idolised by a family composed | in her father’s tomb, beneath the shadow of the 
publication of her letters would atone for the | as I have said of many members under one roof, | spire, which tells of his invention and perse- 
loss. I knew that she was incapable of kee; yet tuned into matchless harmony by admirable verance, as well as his desire to add to the 
“a journal,”—a “ private” journal,— intended, | management and right affection ;*—this woman | beauty of the Christian church of his own 
from the first page to the for the public ; | so loved, so honoured, so cherished to the very | parish—I can fancy the wail of the weeping 
and that she was too honourable to keep letters | last, was entirely unselfish. I have said this | children of the schools, and te utter desola | 
which ought to be destreyed when sent; ts it | before, and repeating it cannot give strength to | tion which reigns in that once cheerful library. | 
seems like casting gold into a grave to destroy a | the fact; but I have so often felt benefit from | All that relates to this honoured and honour 
line that she has left ! * her example and the consideration of her virtues, | able family, is poem matter of history ; 
Some of the “unco good” have complained of | that I desire others, especially the ponent e and in a short space of time, hundreds who 
what they call the want of religious, but what I | own sex, to do the same. During last visit | have learned all the good that books can 
should rather call sectarian, instruction, in Miss | to London, I still thought her unchanged ; like | teach from those imperishable monuments of 
Edgeworth’s juvenile works. “We wrote,” she | Scott, she was not seen to the same advantage | Maria Edgeworth’s zeal and industry in every 
said to me, “ for every sect, and did not, nor do | in London crowds, as amid the home circle at | good cause, will make to her 
I now, think it right, to introduce the awful | Edgeworthstown. Our last ing was at her | shrine,—the neutral Ireland,—where 
idea of God’s superintendence upon puerile | beloved sister's, Mrs. Wilson, in North Audley | all may worship, without idolatry, the mssznce 
occasions. I hold religion in a more exalted | Street. She was there the centre of attraction of on pune, 00 Ligh & naiue an qver eamnded 
view than as a subject of perpetual outward | amongst those of the highest standing in litera | in the spirit of faith to the throne of the 
exhibition. Many dignitaries of the established | ture; the hot room and the presentations | Supreme. 
church honoured my father by their esteem and | wearied her, and so her anxious sister thought ; 
private friendship; this could not have been, had | but she again, like Scott, was the gentlest of or 
they believed him to be either an open or con- | lions, and suffered to admiration. hen I was 
ed enemy to Christianity.” Certainly, as a | going, she pressed my hand and whispered, “we THE FRENCH IN ITALY. 


other uments whose preservation is of 
the | — to the Arts, bat which are 
the unjustifiable aggres- 
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cades? Turn to the description in the Times of the 
assault, it was taken. nm, and in assailed, 
and, when in on of the French, it was bat- 
tered by cannon fired from the walls of Rome, and 
what must necessarily have been the results? its 
soil stained by the of nearly two thousand 
men, and cumbered with the co of invalids 
and children of the soil. And thus may 
we not fear that its edifices are ruined, its works of 
Art broken and cast down, its noble pines over- 
thrown ? and that thus the most magnificent villa 
of Rome—the noble monument of an age of grand 
ideas—is lost to the world, destroyed by a people 
who term themselves the leaders of civilisation. 
to me impossible to doubt that such 
must have been the disastrous results of this con- 
flict; but if they have not been so extensive, if 
a few works of Art only have been broken and 
defaced—a part only of those beauties of nature 
jared still the civilised worl — nag 
; ca world may justly ’ 
and we are called upon to cry out against such 
acts, as an offence not merely to Rome and the 
Romana, but to civilisation. Let us protest against 
this destruction of monuments which are the 
glory of the past, which delight and enlighten 
present, and which it is a sacred duty to pre- 
serve and transmit to the future. 


Giascow, June 16, 1849. 


Cc. H. W. 


——- 


BAZAAR IN AID OF THE FUNDS 


OF THE AGED GOVERNESSES ASYLUM AT 
KENTISH TOWN. 





A suanr easterly wind, diversified by smart 
showers and a few claps of thunder, prevented 
some of the élite, who promised to attend the 
for the benefit of this admirable institution, 
ining where Kentish Town actually 
A sufficient number however were there to 
y the necessary outlay for pavilions, bands of 
usic, and ail incidental expenses, and add 500. 
This isa small sum indeed 





wendesidliy improved, not only in precision, but 
in expression. All public fétes should employ 
these young musicians, who add so much to the 
pictorial effect of the scene, and belong to so 
admirable an Institution as the Caledonian 


enduring industry. 

It is a pleasant duty to state that Mr. Herbert 

Minton has contributed most generously to the 

Aged Governesses’ Asylum, in various ways ; 
encaustic 


has ~~ various china services 
y for the Asylum ; all in perfect 

. Avery furnished the windows with 
blinds; and Mr. Radcliffe, of Birmingham, inti- 
mated his intention of presenting a handsome 
chandelier, to be hung in the drawing-room. 
We regretted to observe that even persons 
of wealth and influence were not inclined to 
rchase unless they could obtain “ bargains.” 
is is reversing the order of bazaar things. 
Ladies invariably mark their “goods” a little 
higher than “the shops,” under the idea that 
their customers will in mind that the 
sale is for charity; but in this instance too 
many of the fair i endeavoured to 
obtain what they desired at absolutely less than 
the cost of the material of which the article was 


rhe ha 

happy ceremony of introducing the aged 
ladies into the Asylum, which was to have been 
performed by His Royal Highness the Duke of 


Cambridge, was, in his lamented absence, under- 
taken by the Rev. Mr. Laing, who delivered a 
very suitable address on the occasion. One 


little incident occurred during the day, which 
proved the utility of the Asylum more than 
any eloquence could do. An old lady imtre- 
duced herself to Mr. Laing, with the simple 
statement that she had been a governess for a 
long term of years, had saved a little more than 
5001, was quite alone in the world, without 
friends or kindred ; that in lodgings the interest 
of her money just kept her from starvation, and 
if, on inquiry, the committee considered her 
eligible, she would — with 500/. a presen- 
tation, and present If. 


Her Majesty graciously sent a donation of 507. 
—_~—————_ 


SONNET. 


THE NYMPH OF THE WATERFALL. 
ENGRAVED IN THE ARTJOURNAL. 





=. as ee Sate which flow 
n a ae rocky spring ; 
A lovely, gentle, unassuming thing, ; 
With soul transparent as the hrook below. 
mee of thy se mat 
past i cottage 
not a wish should tempt thy heart to ream 
To scenes which glitter, but can ne’er 
Pure peace and happiness, but rather woe, 
Anxiety, and care, and thou should’st find, 
Thinking on youth's dear home-scenes left 


That thou hadst changed thesubstance for the show. 
Lovely retirement! How could I be blest 
In a place, and with a heart at rest ! 


James EpMzEsTON. 


was held on Friday, the 


uences. A meeting 
15th of June (at which unfortunately Ye 
vented our attending), for the purpose of re- 
ceiving a report. A few persons (about twelve) 
only were in attendance, and of these we learn 
only three were artists. 
statement having been made that the 
amount subscribed was about 3001, of which 
only 1912. had been actually paid, which sum 
must be further reduced by a deduction of 401, 
for advertising, it was moved and seconded by 
Mr. Vernon’s two medical attendants—Mr. Pet 
tigrew and Mr. Hammerton— 

“That, as the amount subscribed was insufficient to 
carry out the object of a ‘ Vernon Medal,’ a bast of Mr. 
Vernon should be procured and placed on an 
imscribed pedestal in the Vernon Gallery.” 

A somewhat warm discussion ensued, when an 
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the subscription. In the printed list we find 
the names of only nine artists and two archi- 
too aru of the Boyel Acodumnp; bet th 
members of the A : is isa 
very poor division of the body, while no other 
society is represented by a single subscriber. 

Tue Government ScHoot or Design.—The 
Report has not yet been printed; any observa- 
tions upon the inquiry would be, therefore, pre- 
mature. Rumours of various kinds i 
circulation ; one affirms that the three masters 
are to have it all their own way, to be their own 
directors and controllers, the country to be only 
their paymasters. Another rumour is still more 
preposterous ; that a party who has been for two 
or three years successfully labouring to prove 
his own incompetency as to all matters ap 
taining to design, is to obtain a permanent p 
in the direction. 

Another rumour, scarcely less absurd, is that no 
change whatever is to take place in the arrange- 
ment. We abide the issue. It will be, of course, 
our duty next month to deal with the subject 
at length ; endeavouring to show that while on 
the one hand the Institution is easily capable of 
improvement, and ought to be improved, it 
would be little short of madness so to alter its 
character and constitution as to destroy it for all 
practical purposes. Our study should be to 
keep all that is good, to remove that which is 
evil; but to be as deaf to those who would 
do nothing, as to those who would work to 
destroy. 

Tue British Museum, since the commence- 
ment of the new buildings and fittings in 1828, 
has cost 696,995/.; and the estimate for what is 
wanted to complete the work is 56,5007. ; total, 
753,4951. 

Tue InstrruTe oF THE Fine Arts.—Rumours 
for some time past have reached us respecting 
the affairs of this Society, which appears on the 
brink of utter annihilation, if it be not already 
extinct. We have long felt assured, from the 
want of unanimity among the members, and 
the general mismanagement which has charac- 
terised its’ proceedings, that such a result could 
not be very far distant ; the hour of dissolution 
(for the present at least) has now come, without, 
as we can see, any prospect of its resuscitation, 
although there is some talk of its being entirel 
re-modelled. The rooms held in Great Mar! 
borough Street have been given up, and the 
furniture sold to pay arrears o/ rent. we 
presume to say, is highly discreditable to the 
Society, for whatever antagonistic opinions may 
have prevailed among the subscribers, the credit 
of the collective body required that, at almost 
any pecuniary sacrifice, the solvency of the Insti- 
tute should have been maintained. Itis of little 
use now to inquire into the reasons which have 
hastened this untoward event, but we feel 
bound to say that we have, on several occasions, 
received letters of complaint against one of the 
principal officers of the Society, founded chiefly 
on his want of courtesy, his dictatorial beha- 
viour, and his determination to act on his own 
——— rather than on the ions 
and resolutions of the executive and responsible 
= We cannot, of course, either gainsay or 
confirm the truth of these allegations; they 

. ne ther _ or at least 
much exaggerated ; still it is our duty to report 
what has reached us. « 


GOVERNMENT SUPPLIES CONNECTED wiTH Ant. 
—The House of Commons in Committee of Su 
ply on the first of last month, agreed to the fo 
lowing votes :—10,000/. for the School of Design ; 
300/. for the Royal Hibernian Academy ; 36,2881. 
for the new buildings of the British Museum ; 
1500/. to the Trustees of the British Museum for 
antiquities ; 2800/. for completing the pedestal of 
the Nelson Column ; and 15001. for the National 
Gallery. In answer to a question from Sir W. 
Jolliffe, as to whether it was the intention of 
Government “to make any addition to the latter 
building in order to provide room for the valu- 
able pictures that had lately been presented to 
the country ;” the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
“feared he would hardly be justified in propo- 
sing any additional sum for that in the 
present circumstances of the country. He quite 
agreed with the hon. baronet as to providi 
proper accommodation, but under the present 


may be, perhaps, al 





circumstances, the Government did not feel 
itself justified in proposing any additional ex- 
pense.” Thus, then, all hope of the Vernon 
Collection being somewhat worthily located must 
be postponed for another year; but under what 
a wretchedly paltry excuse does the minister 
shelter Scag peng: imony of a Govern- 
ment whi not bring forward any portion 
of a grant for an obj shatdnthe memmahaal> 
ject of the realm @ personal interest, and 
yet, a night or two after, p and carried a 
vote for 10,0002. towards defraying the expense 
of rebuilding the British ambassador's house at 
Constantii the completion of which, Lord 
Palmerston asserted, would cost forty thousand 
pounds. Does Sir C. Wood suppose for one 
moment, that the most thrifty economist in the 


pret aticaer — = assent to a 
similar grant for e i ational Gallery, 
had the Government for it? But the 


truth is, the Chancellor of the Exchequer is 
mentally unable to appreciate the arts of his 
country, and therefore has no desire to promote 
their interests. That which would tend to ele- 
vate the people in the scale of civilisation, and 
add to their enjoyments, finds no sympathy with 
one educated in a school where such doctrines 
find neither teachers nor disciples. Truly, all 
connected with this bequest, in so far as the 
donor is concerned, is a reproach to England; he 
is gone down to his grave unthanked and un- 
honoured while living ; and with no other record 
of his munificent act, than the monument he 
himself raised for the admiration for his fellow 
countrymen. Thus we have no right to expect 
the example of Mr. Vernon will be soon fol- 
lowed ; however disinterested true patriotism is, 
it looks for some equivalent. Curtius would 
scarcely have leaped into the gulf, had he felt 
assured that his name would have been for- 
gotten so soon as the chasm closed over him. 

Tae Roya. 4 ony ee aot i which 
we thought had been set i 
occupied the attention of Vico-Chancellor’s 
Court, the Solicitor-General praying, “that the 
—- injunction might be made per, 
against the defendants Strange and Judge ; and 
that the catalogues and the copies of the etchings 
might be delivered up to be destroyed.” The 
counsel for Prince rt, thinking that Mr. 
Strange had been misled in the matter, forbore 
to press further p ings against this defen- 
dant; but with respect to the other, Judge, it 
was deemed necessary to make the present appli- 
cation. Sir J. L. Knight Bruce, in ddioaing 
j ent, strongly censured the conduct pur- 

by Judge from first to last ; that 

“his case had been one of entire and 


cali the Vice-Chancellor, “his case seems to me 
8 eS a ee Oe aaa 
honesty.” is is strong 
pases just. The whole is an impudent 
piece of 5 Ee ee eee 
unblushingly persev in. 

Artists’ AmicaBLe Funp.—The annual dinner 
of the members of this Society took place on the 
29th of May, and was very ss 
Institution is conducted upon principles of a 
life assurance company, jointly those of a 
benefit iety; that is, it affords relief to sick 
members, to the families of those deceased. 
It differs from the Artists’ Annuity Fund in one 


oe 


great point; the latter high artistic 
valification for membership, while the Amicable 
Send anle that the candidate should 


y with a large class of artists. 
to report read dinner, it 

although established but ten years, 
thee fund has, at the present time, 144 members. 


Se 











Parzen Macus Messrs. Jennens and 
Bet have submitted to our a 


has been i 
Mr. Bunrorn’s Panorama or THE VALLEY 
anp Crry or Kasumir.—Mr. Burford’s cil 
seems ever in his hand, and his success 
pace with his industry. This, the latest of the 
exhibitions he has opened, is undoubtedly one 
of the very best, as a picture, he has put rth ; 
it is a work that shows his ability in dealing 
with a subject supplying but scanty material for 
powerful effect, much to elicit the artist's 
i The view of thi far-famed valley is taken 
ountain of considerable elevation, called 
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panorama 
Mr. G. T. Vigne, as far back as 1835. 
vat AcapEMy.—A few months back we 
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academy or institution where the Fine Arts form 
any branch of instruction or study. The collec- 
tion, if obtained for any of the museums of our 

not fail of producing im- 
portant results in the improvement of public 
taste, and of beneficial influence upon young and 
aspiring artists. of the acknowledged 
great works of the ancient painters, executed by 
a living painter of talent, are infinitely more 
useful and instructive than the dubious and 
obscured quasi originals too frequently appealed 
to by the unlearned in Art. The present oppor. 
tunity is worth considering, and a visit to Mon- 
sieur Colin's collection, at No. 15, Francis Street, 
Bedford Square, will well repay the untravelled 
amateur. Among the pictures copied, are the 
“Vision of Ezekiel,” by Raffaelle, in the Pitti 
Palace; the “St. Jerome,” of Correggio, at 
Parma ; the “ Zi ” of Correggio, at Naples ; 
the “ Judith,” of Veronese, at Genoa; the 
“ Virgin,” in the Cupola at Parma, by Correggio ; 
and “Madonna della Scala,” by the same ; 
Titian’s “ Mistress,” at Florence; the “ Holy 
Family,” by Raffaelle, at Naples; the “Madonna 
and Christ with the Goldfinch,” at Florence ; 
the “ Galatea” of Raffae'le, at Rome ; portions of 
the fresco in the Sistine Chapel, by Michael 
A ; and the “ Portrait of Raffaelle,” by him- 
self, at Florence. From the Museum of the 
Louvre, among others, there are the famous 
“ Kermesse,” by Rubens ; the “Tournament,” by 
Rubens; the “Landing of Mary of Medicis,” by 
ae & e great icture of the 
“Marriage Feast of Cana,” by Paul Veronese. 
The entire —— — of —. of 
sixty specimens; the foregoing titles of a few 
rod the care taken in the selection of works of 
the highest celebrity in the domain of Art. It 
need only be added that the accomplished artist 
gives the most ready access to view his works to 
any amateur on the presentation of his card. 

Artists’ Sxetcues,—There is now exhibiting 
and for sale at Mr. Hogarth’s, in the Haymarket, 
a collection of sketches and drawings in oil and 
water-colours, that will well repay the trouble 
of a visit. We find here the first ideas of pic- 
tures which have subsequently become popular 
and well known works, such as ve's 
“Country Cousins” and “ Wedding-ring ;” Law- 
rence’s “Satan summoning his Legion ;” R. Wil- 
son's “Niobe,” a beautiful sketch in chalk ; 

i ‘s “Duchess of Devonshire ;” stu- 
dies of the in Webster's “Game at Whist,” 
&c. The exhibition contains a complete epitome 
of the progress of our school of water-colour 
—, from the days of Sandby, Wheatley, 

tdri Girtin, and Turner, down to our own 

iod, of which there are examples of almost 
every name of repute; it would indeed be dif- 
ficult to mention any painter of eminence in 
any department during the last half century 
and longer who does not a in the catalogue. 
A list of these would ri a column of our 
Journal ; we can therefore only point attention 
to this exhibition, and earnestly recommend it 
to the notice of all lovers of Art. 

Tae Army anp Navy CivpHovse.—The 
seaffolding in front of this stately edifice, in 
Pall Mall, is now removed, although the frieze, 
owing to the long-continued illness of the sculp- 
tor, is entirely unfinished. Even in its present 
incomplete state, the building looks remarkab! 
rich and mnpeung, and adds greatly to the archi- 
tectural beauty of this “ street of palaces.” 

Pen ayp Ink Drawixos.—We are desirous of 
directing attention to an advertisement in our 
columns, offering for sale two drawings by Mr. 
Minasi, the extraordi beauty and finish of 
which almost surpass belief, considering the 
method of their execution. It is difficult to 
distinguish them from the most elaborate en- 
prevings The artist has shown that his powers 

ve not declined with his advancing years, 

Ractvo Prize Prate.—Mr. Cotterill, ‘on 
whose talents as a sculptor and modeller we 
have repeatedly had occasion to remark, has 
evinced more than his usual ability in the 
designs he has furnished for the great racing 

at Ascot = a and which we 
an op y inspecting at Messrs. 
a e a The subjects are 
story “ Hippolytus,” a “Spanish 

Bull Fight,” and a “Bison Hunt.” 
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Rome. A Tour of Many a By Str Georce 
Heap. Published by Lonoman, Brown, 
Green anv Lonomans, London. 

N can resist the uence of the ruins of 

Howey Bom the days of Oibban to those of Niebuhr 


and our own time, the of every tem- 
porary sojourner has in some found ex 
sion either for the benefit of or that of the 


blic. If the diary of the traveller be unpreme- 
itated, it is suggested at Rome; it may never 
undergo transposition from manuscript into letter- 
army oH it is nevertheless written, and serves the 
writer as a compendium of a vie in 
truth, a daring en ise to write of Rome its 
pete ag ion nen le understand the diffi- 
culties of the task which they impose upon them- 
selves who desire to write anything readable on 
the subject. In darker times was the won- 
der of the barbarian, and in our own day it is yet 
the admiration of the civilised man. Whole 
libraries have been written on its epochs, and in 
presumed elucidation of its august reliques, but 
who can verify any of the thousand ions 
that are put forth in identification of its famous 
sites and personal associations? and yet our desire 
for plausible speculation is insatiable in respect of 
all beyond the pale of indisputable history. In 
Rome the appetite of the arch-amateur is by no 
means gratified by the stories so often said and sung 
of the great painters and their great patrons ; he 
feels with the scholar that every square — 


the civic — = — - its sealed ry 
i ugh thousands of years; everything 
chess he meditates, reminds him that 


“ Imperious Cesar, dead, and turned to clay, 
Might stop a hole to keep the wind away. 


We may go to Rome with our Horace in our 
heads and our Titus Livius in our hands; but that 
is not enough—we be Fy to these 
mtlemen had they been a little more particular 
in their descriptions. Horace, for instance, in his 
trip from Rome to Brundusium, is sufficiently 
circumstantial in some things, but not in matters 
that essentially assist historical topography. There 
is nothing, we say, that can be written about 
Rome, merely “‘ for the amusement” of the writer, 
that will at all amuse an ~~ > ing reader; any- 
thing at all interesting upon the subject is a result 
of laborious inquiry. The work under notice is not 
one of the class of idle diaries with which the press 
continually teems, nor has it been wrought out into 
three volumes from brief and casual notes. Speak- 
ing of the time he spent in Rome, the author says, 
‘* The period therefore that I actually resided in 
Rome altogether, according to the above statement, 
will be found to be exactly five hundred and forty- 
five days, or eighteen entire months, as near as 
may be, though it will be necessary to observe with 
reference to the first period of four months, in the 
winter of 1838, that so far from having at that 
time any intention of writing a book about Rome 
I even - Ss — a journal — I had 
reviously kept arly ever since my departure 
m England. For Rome, and all that it con- 
tained, which, until a few ae ae I had 
never “ee to see, being now before m es in 
reality, the objects to be visited so infinite ex- 
pros | in multitude and variety all that I had 
anticipated, os even had I ~ oe to con- 
vert an agreeable occupation to slavery, an ister 
the morning’s spesmiinan. the remainder of each 
day would have been inadequate. Accordingly, 
discarding all manner of design or system in my 
operations, taken by — by the objects that 
came in my way, and allowing my senses to riot 
at ease, as it were, amongst the embarras des 
richesses that surrounded me, I fell into the habit 
of walking or driving about alone from church to 
church, and from one monument of antiquity to 
another, and so wi Sey Hg three or four 
hours every morning.”’ Here, then, is a confession 
of the irresistible eloquence of Rome and its monu- 
ments; the author thought net of writing a book 
until inspired by the associations of Rome ; he was 
even ignorant of Italian, a deficiency which he 
supplied by reading a hundred and thirty-six 
Italian plays. This work extends to three closely 
printed volumes of some five hundred pages each, 
and its entire substance is dictated by the desire 
of conveying information without the encumbrance 
of digressive matter of any kind. Without some 
system it were vain to attempt to give any account 
of —_ = as Rome ; tea a therefore, the 
com ve sections Approach b 
the Porta del Popolo; the Corso, or Via owe 
the Pincio; the Quirinal ; the Viminale ; the Eas- 
tern Portion of the Campus Martius; the Western 
Portion of the Campus Martius; the Capitoline ; 








the most stu) size; and as fragments 
in question have never, to all a , been re- 
moved from the spot where fell, the more 
strange and the more con proof of the ex- 
treme finiteness of anti is, the 
fact, not only that any doubt at all should be enter- 
tained now-a-days of the identity of such a temple, 
but of a temple built so late as the end of the third 


century and dedicated with extraordinary 
and ceremony.” And not only does the “book 
treat of the earliest but it also speaks of the latest 
wonders and curiosities of the place which still 
sustain the truth of the words of the poet— 
“ Sic fortis Etruria crevit, 
Scilicet et rerum facta est pulcherrima Roma.” 





ANTIQUARIAN GLEANINGS IN THE NoRTH oF 
ENGLAND. wn and Etched by W. B. 
Scott. Published byBzx1, London. 

This ep by the —— of the - 

Schoo Design in Newcastle, promises to 

an useful addition to our engraved antiquities. 

The examples have been selected with 


| 





Tue Rattway Companion PROM CHESTER TO 
Hotyneav. By E. Parry. Published by 
Wuirtaxer & Co., London; and T. CaTHER- 


ALL, Chester. er 
The line of country deseribed in this little 
the = ue in the island; 


now, as the Continent seems almost entirely 
tourists, who must be content with the 

fectly known) beauties of our own land, 

recommend those who contemplate a 
trip to put Mr. Parry’s am book in' | their 
pockets, and start for the lity to 
relates. Having seen and admired every thing 
worthy of notice,—a week or two plea- 
sant occupation ,— should take the steamer 
and cross over to Dublin, the environs of which are 
also described here ; further on as time and cireum- 
stances permit. Ireland will well repay the tra- 
veller in search of the loveliness of nature. 


(but im 
e we 





London. 
A highly successful portrait of a great man, = 


ill, as a civil eer, stand on as lofty @ 
= Michel peony lle, Wren, ewton, ni 
any other name d in connection 


Art or Science. He is ted here, standing 
Astor Signe. He i represented, ars 





























